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PANDERING: In the nine years that HsingHsing and 
Ling-Ling, the two Tibetan pandas donated to the US from 
the People’s Republic of China, Ling-Ling has not borne 
a cub. According to Theodore Reed, director of 
Washington’s National Zoo, Ling-Ling rolls away every time 
Hsing-Hsing approaches her. Apparently even pandas have 
their preferences. Reed has leapt into the breach by ordering 
yet another panda, Chia-Chia, from the London Zoo. The 
three bears will live together under the guise of an open 
relationship, which Reed hopes will inspire the reluctant 
she-bear. It will be interesting to see if this arrangement 
will work better for beasts than it does for bi-peds. 


PLAYFUL: Ed Meese III, Reagan’s top White House 
advisor, told reporters Sunday that the critical reaction 

to the President’s proposed budget cuts of $41.1 billion has 
been less severe than originally anticipated. “The 
stridency has been lacking...in terms of what you might 
have” Meese said. Another presidential aide, Joe Canzeri, 
also denied that any particular fight against the budget 

is brewing. ““We are just going to stroke a little and break a 
few kneecaps,” Canzeri joked. - 


FRANCO STILL DEAD: An attempted right-wing 
takeover of the government of Spain was foiled Tuesday 
when loyalist troups stormed the Madrid Parliament. Lt. 
Col. Antonio Tejero of the Civil Guard led the takeover 


of the Parliament building, which lasted eighteen hours. The 
attempted coup was inspired by a rash of Basque terrorism 
acts (including the kidnapping last week of four ambassadors 
by the Basques). ‘““What good is democracy if we keep 
getting killed?” one guard asked during the siege. Tejero’s 
men held the parliament at gun-point until the Spanish’ 
Army besieged the building, causing many of his 200 strong 


members rallied and burned their traditional cross in 
a Ceres, CA field Saturday, with the guidance of Klan 
leader Bill Wilkinson. 

Wilkinson ‘predicted “a racial conflict as serious as the 
Civil War,’’ at the rally. And, regardless of the rally’s 
low turnout, Wilkinson denied entrance to San Francisco and 
Fresno Klansmen. Wilkinson later announced that he had 
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militia to desert through the windows of the building. no dissension with any California Klan factions. f 
Tejero surrendered; asking only that he be allowed to take The San Francisco and Fresno groups were frisked by the 
one last tous. of the Franco museum before being brought police who confiscated weapons from the visiting Klansmen. 
to jail. Modesto police later ignored efforts from the group to retrieve 
; their weapons. 
CHUCKMATED: Buckingham Palace announced Anti-Klan demonstrators honked car horns and distributed 
- Tuesday that Prince Charles Windsor, heir to the British | Communist literature. One demonstrator referred to the - 
throne, has been engaged to marry Lady Diana Spencer, Klan as an “ugly pimple on the face of America.” 
the nineteen year old daughter of a wealthy land owner. S 
Yesterday was a'gala day for the British press: the headlines UWMMM...: Soviet President Leonid I. Brezhnev opened 
of the Daily Mail read: “So In Love,” the Express: ““We’re the 26th Communist Party Congress Wednesday but the 1 
In Love And It’s No Secret Anymore,” the Telegraph: live telecast of the 74-year-old party leader’s speech P 
“Pink Champagne at the Palace.” But the most ascerbic _ was cut off six minutes after he began reading it and a TV ~ bp 
headline came from the Communist Morning Star: announcer delivered most of the speech. A Soviet journalist a 
“Don’t Do It, Lady Diane.” A front page article in the paper reports that Brezhnev read only a brief summary of his 
’ warned Lady Spencer that she would “‘sacrifice her speech and the TV announcer delivered most of the speech to tl 
independence to a domineering layabout” if she went speed things up. Some five hours later, live television fi 
through with the marriage. coverage from the Kremlin Palace of Congresses resumed if 
and Brezhnev was shown delivering the final portions of the re 
CAPED CRUSADERS: Thirty-eight Klu Klux Klan speech. Soviet television gave no reasons for the procedure. tl 
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Budget 


ax hits © 
Santa Cruz 


by Richard Rubin 


The reality of the Reagan presidency is about to be felt by 
Santa Cruz county citizens. ; 

Citing his dedication to balancing the federal budget by 
1984, Reagan is eliminating $41.5 billion from former 
President Carter’s proposed budget for-t982. Along with 
balancing the budget, Reagan hopes to halve unemployment 
and cut inflation by two-thirds. 

Santa Cruz County may be most affected by reductions in 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
funds which are high on Reagan’s list of proposed cuts. 
Introduced as a temporary relief measure during the 1974 
recession, the CETA program has been continued because 
the economy remains weak and the unemployment level high. 
Nearly 400 people in Santa Cruz County receive training 
through employment under this program. 

Santa Cruz County Supervisor Gary Patton said that the 
elimination of CETA willbe one of the most visible and 
directly-felt cuts in the proposed Reagan budget. “ Many 
CETA workers will move onto the welfare rolls,” Patton 
said, “and not be able to gain productive roles in society.” 

Former CETA workers may be able to find other work in 
Santa Cruz. More likely, they’ll join the ranks of the 
unemployed, who now form 11 percent of the county’s work 
force. 

The President has also chosen to cut unemployement 
benefits. Reagan proposes to eliminate the 4.5 percent 
unemployment rate “trigger” for federal extensions of -un- 

- employment benefits. Presently 400 people in Santa Cruz 
County are living on unemployment benefits provided under 
these extensions. Another 4000 people are receiving Cali- 


POCO PIZZA 


The Best Pizza & Chicken in Santa Cruz! 


And now— the only live Beer & Wine 
country western music 2238 Mission Street 
on the west side 427-1785 
John Lilly Open 11—12 daily 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday nights 


FAMILY SAUNA 
SHOP 


Santa Cruz's only Family Sauna in the true Finnish tradition 
Discover the joy of family bathing in a quiet. relaxed atmosphere 


320-C Cedar Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 


Noon to 10 p.m 
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* * Hiring Meeting for CHP Production Assistant * * 
3:00 sharp at the Stone House. At 5:00 we’l! regroup for a discussion of the budget. 
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fornia unemployment insurance and would be eligible for 
extensions once their claims ran out. 

David Singleton, the director of Santa Cruz County Social 
Services, feels that if people lose their unemployment bene- 


fits, they’ll become part of the disaffected class in this coun- _ 


try. 


No social program in the country seems safe from the 


“If people lose their 
unemployment benefits, they'll. 


become part of the disaffected 
class in this country.” 


a 
President’s chopping block. Slashing their budgets by 25 
percent, Reagan is proposing to consolidate 40 separate 
programs into two block grants to be given to the states. It will 
then be the states’ decision as to which programs should be 
funded. 

While these budget cuts may reduce federal bureaucracy, 


Poetry Reading/Dessert Potluck 


lsraeli-English language poet Dennis Silk 
will read his work at a dessert potluck Friday, 
February 27, 8 pm in the Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge. 
Come celebrate Shabbat with us! 


Sponsored by the JSC 


many Officials are claiming it will also take away billions of 
dollars from low income citizens. 
Patton says he is displeased with the proposal. “First 
Reagan shrinks the funds, which he wants to do by $2.6 
billion, and then he gives it to the states,” Patton said. 
“Categorical grants grow with inflation, and this is one of the 
reasons for the high national budget. But if you don’t increase 


the grants, inflation will eat away at them. Block grants are a. 


flat permanent sum and in following years you’ll have a lot 
less than what you started with.” 

Patton also pointed out that Santa Cruz County is losing 
$300,000 in federal funds as an indirect result of Proposition 
13. 

People who are trying to exist on their Social Security 
insurance, may be in for an unpleasant surprise. President 
Reagan is calling for the removal of the minimum monthly 
benefit of $122. 

Reagan also plans to phase out Social Security payments 
to students with a deceased parent. 

Students will be hurt in other ways if the proposed budget 


_ passes intact. Stricter limits on federal grants and loans 


highlight the administration’s plan for higher education. 
Claiming they can only afford to send the poor to school, 
these cutbacks are aimed primarily at middle-class families. 

In the elementary and secondary school systems, cuts are 


~ planned in the bilingual and handicapped education pro- 


grams. Energy costs are rapidly rising throughout the country 
and urban planners consider mass transit to be the only 
solution to transportation problems, but Reagan plans to 
slash mass transit funds. 

The President has called for an end to all new rail projects, 
thus effectively killing any hopes for a San Jose-Santa Cruz 
rail line. ; 

Hitting Santa Cruz more directly is Reagan’s plan to 
eliminate all operating assistance to local transit systems. 
For the Santa Metropolitan Transit District this would mean 
a loss of $475,000, approximately 6 percent of its yearly 
budget. 

According to Scott Galloway, the district’s general man- 
ager, there would be two choices. One would be to raise 
additional revenues through increased rates. “This could 


include zone fares, and an increased flat rate, or higher fares 


during peak hours,”’ Galloway said. “The other choice would 
be to cut back services on the least utilized routes.” 

While these alternatives are still speculative, Galloway 
seems certain that the chances for a new bus garage and a 
proposed data automation system look slim. He does not, 
however, see any driver layoffs in the near future. 

President Reagan’s proposed budget dramatically shifts 
funds from social services to the military. But final approval 
for this shift in priorites remains with Congress. 
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OMELET HOUSE 
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Ronald Reagan’s economic program does not depress me. I 
have learned not to be depressed by the inevitable. What does 
depress me is the absolute lack of any significant response to 


cantly, it assumes the existence of a relatively uniform single- 
market economy—an unstated axiom of both the neo- 
classical and Keynesian models. In these models a reduction 
of demand anywhere in the system will necessarily reduce 


= Reagan’s program. Of course there are ultra-conservatives : 
a clairning that Reagan is not moving fast enough to cutfederal _ inflationary pressures everywhere in the system. The US 
me spending, and there are liberals who want him to go slower. _ economy is pictured as a single large tub in which the deficits 
But I have yet to hear a single public voice suggest that there. in federal government spending represent an excess of 
is anything fundamentally wrong with Reagan’s economic demand over supply, causing buyers to bid up prices with 
2? program or the analysis upon which it is based. their excess dollars. Hence Mr. Reagan’s plan to decrease 
© Unfortunately, Reagan’s program is based on some in- _ inflation by sharply reducing the government deficit (when 
“ correct assumptions about the US economy. Most signifi- the government spends more than it takes in), the money 
: 7 supply (when the government prints more than it has), and 
4 3 ©1981 California Milk Advisory Board} credit (when the federal government underwrites demand not 
; = created by previous supply). = 
= Our economy, however, is not a single, uniform market. It 
= ‘is more properly characterized as a dual economy in which ¥ 
g something like a third to half of our economic activity is on 
os dominated by huge meta-national, monopolistic companies. Res 
6) It is these companies, more than any other single factor, that last 
are responsible for the tremendous price inflation that we T 
have seen in recent years. Because they don’t compete over vote 
prices, they can set their prices without regard for the level of pres 
demand—either for their product or in the economy as a the 
whole. When demand goes down, as it certainly will under 
Reagan’s enforced belt tightening, they will not lower their wer 
prices but simply decrease output and shift resources to areas $ Sh 
with growing potential markets, particularly semi-peripheral WwW 
nations like Brazil, Mexico and South Africa. Ger 
Meanwhile, the competitive sector of our economy, and } G 
: especially the minorities, women and poor white workers on 
who have been consigned to the non-union, relatively low- thei 
wage jobs within this sector, will be affected directly by the thre 
reduction in demand that Reagan’s policies are certain to agai 
create. This sector, whose labor ranks of unemployed and ve 
underemployed will be swelled by workers that Reagan will 
“release” from the public sector (largely women and minor- own 
ities again), is already experiencing the worst economic who 
recession/depression since the 1930s, and will be thrown vel 
further into economic misery (which by the way will lead to wee 
an increase in crime). ; aske 
SS SSS SNS mon 
2 : bacl 
The most outrageous thing about 2 
Reagan’s economic plan is that all cae 
of the suffering that his budget will whi 
cause will not be redeemed by any ts 
significant improvement in the eact 
inflation rate. md 
O 
There are specific aspects of Reagan’s program particular- a 
ly worthy of contempt. For example, his willingness to raise o 
the most inflationary part of government spending—the ee 
military; or his tax cuts which will return income, and thus hou! 
demand, disproportionately to upper income individuals and one 
monopoly corporations least affected by his budget cuts. But one 
most outrageous is the reality that. all of the suffering that 
Reagan’s budget will cause will not be redeemed by any “T 
significant improvement in the inflation rate. Reagan can cut 
the competitive sector and its employees to ribbons without ev 
really touching runaway monopoly prices. aa 
Ironically, Reagan’ i i i T 
y, gan s economic program, which remains 


Virtually unchallenged and appears to have been accepted as tin 
the only possible response to our current economic crisis, 
moves in precisely the wrong direction. It expands the 
military spending, and decreases productivity-increasing 
expenditures in education, health, mass transportation and 
energy. Increasing productivity, which Mr. Reagan has said 
is areal key to our economy, is best affected not by reducing 
regulation, but by increasing government intervention in 
appropriate infrastructural arenas (and I don’t mean bailing 
out losers like Chrysler). Reagan is cutting back the very 
kinds of state regulation and intervention that have allowed 
other economies, for example those of Japan and Austria, to 
avoid the kind of stagflation problem that we confront here in 
the United States. 

Reagan says we should tighten our belts. Others say we 
should tighten them more or less or that different groups of 
people should tighten them more or less. I’d like to point out 


that the belt is not around anyone’s waist but around all of our 
necks. . 


Just your luck. _ —_ 
You long for a goddess and you're left with Godzilla. 
C'mon. Get it together. 
Sooth that injured ego with home cooking 
and a tall, cold glass of milk. 
Milk's a welcome companion to any repast. From banquets 
to barbecues. Potlucks to picnics. Even when 

you're eating your heart out. 


| || > there nothing like something 


of a real dairy syed: ® Mike Rotkin is a Lecturer in Community Studies and a 


guuryrs av dvigMember of the Santa Cruz City Council and..the.New... 
American Movement. 
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Turing 
the tables 
at Sambo’s 


by Irene Moosen 


Waitresses, cooks and dishwashers at Sambo’s Restaurant 
on Ocean Street voted 15 to 3 to join the Hotel, Motel, 


Restaurant Employees and Bartender’s International Union 


last Thursday. 


This is the same restaurant whose workers unanimously © 


voted out the union two and a half years ago. Many of the * - 


present employees remember that they felt differently towards 
the union then. 

“‘We had the same manager for two and a half years and we 
were treated fairly and humanely then,” said one waitress, 
“Sharon,” who would like her real name to be protected. 
“We weren’t threatened and harassed the way we’ve been by 
Gene.” 

Gene Peralta has been the manager of Sambo’s for the past 
six months. Since Peralta was hired, 14 employees have quit 
their jobs. Many of them had worked at the restaurant for over 
three years. During his term as manager, several complaints 
against the restaurant and against Peralta have been filed 
with the health department and the labor relations commission. 

“‘When you have to call the health department about your 
own restaurant, things are getting pretty bad,” said “Amy,” 
who also wants to remain anonymous. “He had cut back on 
everything; we had no hot water in the dishwasher for over a 
week. The place was filthy. There were times when we were 


asked to serve bad food. There was no vacuum cleaner for six - 


months; and to make matters worse, the cockroaches came 
back.” 

“In order to bring volume up, Gene would cut back on 
everything,” said Sharon, ‘including employees. Day after 
day there’d be only two girls out on the floor. During August, 
which is the busiest time of year, when we usually take on 
extra help to meet the heavy tourist crowds, we’d be out there, 


two of us, practically throwing food at people, jumping down — 


each other’s throats, and he would just sit back in his office 
and not lift a finger to help us.” 

One employee, who was a three-year veteran of Sambo’s, 
called the labor relations commission after Peralta had 
refused to give the waitresses their ten-minute breaks, and 
required many to work full shifts with only 15-minutes break 
time. California law requires that employees working eight- 
hour shifts receive ten-minute breaks every two hours, with 
one half-hour break during the shift. 


“The manager had cut back on 
everything,” said one waitress. 
“The place was filthy. There were 
times when we were asked to serve 


bad food.” 


Several appeals to Sambo’s regional office brought no 
substantial reply. ‘““They told us that they pay their managers 
to run the stores and that there was nothing they could do 
about it,”’ says Sharon. 

After Sharon called in sick once, she was told not to come 
in for another three days. The result was that she missed an 
entire week of work. She is supporting herself and her three- 
year-old daughter and couldn’t afford to miss that many days. 
“In essence, he was punishing me for calling in sick. When I 
did change days with one of the other waitresses so I could 
work during the week (which is common for us to do for one 
another), he walked up to me while I was working, and in front 
of the customers asked me what I thought I was doing, and 


- threatened to fire both me and the waitress who traded her 


hours with me. He said he was proving a point, that we 
couldn’t just call in sick en felt like it. The next day I 
called the union.” 
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“It’s not right,” she continues. ‘‘I won’t give up my job 
because Sambo’s brings in some idiot manager.” 

In addition to the new union, the landlord who owns and 
leases the property to Sambo’s, wrote a letter threatening to 
sue the corporation for neglect and abuse of his property. One 
stockholder who lives in Santa Cruz wrote a letter on behalf of 
the employees saying that the reason the restaurant was 


losing money was because it was filthy, and that the manager - 


had been treating the employees unfairly. Finally Peralta was 
fired in January. 

Since the corporation has discovered the plans for the 
union, there have been two visits from the Sambo’s labor 
relations representative, Elton Eilert. Two mandatory meet- 
ings were held for all employees. During those meetings, 
material was presented implying that-the union was out to 


embezzle funds from the members, and articles discussing * 


-union scandals were distributed. 

In addition, letters dated February 12, 1981, and signed by 
Eilert were sent to all employees, telling them to vote against 
the union and warning of consequences in the event of a 
strike: In addition, the letter stated: 

“It is not unusual for unions to take a very long time to 
reach an agreement with an employer. During this time your 
benefits are, in effect, more or less frozen by law because 
Sambo’s is not permitted to grant pay increases or improve- 
ments in benefits during the time that it is required to bargain 
only with the union. Until the agreement is reached with the 
union, Sambo’s cannot lawfully grant any new pay increases 
or give new benefits that amount to changes from what you 
had before.” : 

On the day of the election one of the waitresses attending 
the voting laughed and said, “One of our dishwashers, who 
works for $3.60 per hour, has been trying to get a raise out of 
the company for three years. Now they’re saying they can’t 
give us anything.” 
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‘photo by Renee Martinez 


“Who are they kidding?” says Sharon, ““The only raises 
waitresses get are better shifts and better stations and the 
company has nothing to say about that.” 

Eilert said on the day of the election that “‘the union is not. 
officially in until the ten-day period when disputes regarding 
the voting can be filed and then a contract is negotiated. So at 
this point we cannot say that the union is in.” 

Michael Kissell, representing the union, Local 483, stated 
“This has been a great victory for us. Now we expect the 
corporation to bargain in good faith on a contract.” 

Did the company have any effect on the outcome of the 
election? Amy stated, “‘After Gene had been fired and we had 
a new manager who we liked, I wasn’t sure how I felt about 
having the union come in. And a lot of other people weren’t 
sure either. But when Sambo’s guy started coming around 
bad-mouthing the union and telling us not to ote it in, it 
cleared up a lot of doubt in our minds. We’d just had enough 
and the harder they pushed us the more we went for it.” 

Many employees think that the corporation is responsible 
for he problems with Peralta. Sambo’s was taken over in 
January, 1980 by an investment group which ended the part 
ownership system that entitled managers to a portion of the 
profits from the stores. Their previous manager resigned after 
suffering a sizeable decrease in income, and Peralta took the 
job. 

The waitresses had no say about who was brought in as 
manager. “They’re not bringing in trainees any more, 
because it’s cheaper for the corporation to hire someone off 
the street than to hire and train managers. Gene had been a 
cook at another Sambo’s before coming to the Santa Cruz 
store to be our manager,” stated Amy. 

“It takes team work to run this place, and with Gene here 
we were at each other almost as much as he was at us. At least 
we can be friends again,” says Sharon. “It’s a good victory 
for us s and it feels good.” 
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| Perplexed? 


No need to be— 

not when KZSC’s 
around at 88.1, FM. 
It’s your key to the 
highway—music, 
news, comedy, public 
and private affairs. 
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REDUCTIONS — COLLATING 
TRANSPARENCIES - BINDING 
MAILING LABELS:- STAPLING 
NSTANT PASSPORT PHOTOS 
CASSETTE DUPLICATING | 
RUBBER STAMPS 


SELF. SERVICE COPIES 


PICK-UP & DELIVERY 


1509 CEDAR ST: 425-1177 
1211 MISSION ST. 423-8276 


ATTENTION: 
GRADUATING SENIORS 


The UNIVERSITY OF SANTA CLARA offers a unique 
graduate program leading to a Master of Science Degree 
in Applied Economics. The program is designed to 
prepare students for careers as economists in business, 
finance and government. The program, among other 
things, provides students with an opportunity to devote 
part of their effort to the study of a business field; it 
exposes students to the use of computers; and it does 
not require a bachelor’s degree in economics for admis- 

: sion. The program can be taken on a part-time or full- 
time basis. 

For further information and application forms write 
or call the Director, Master of Science Degree in Applied 
Economics, Graduate School of Business and Admini- 
stration, University of Santa Clara, California 95053. 
(408) 984-4341 
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On the 
cutting edge 


by Fred Civian 


In an unusual partnership that reflects Washington’s swing 
to the right, local Democratic Representative Leon Panetta 
has been actively assisting chief budget-slasher David 
Stockman in developing strategy for Reagan’s massive cuts in 
the federal budget. Panetta’s advice and his position on the 
increasingly-important House Budget Committee*have been 
used by the Republicans to devise budget cuts that accomplish 
Reagan’s purpose and remain palatable to. the Democrat- 
controlled House of Representatives. . 

This cooperation with conservatives is a result of Panetta’s 


knowledge of an obscure but powerful procedural tool and his . 


standing in the middle of the political spectrum. 

In return, Panétta and others have been able to convince 
the Reagan administration to save seven'major government 
assistance programs. Dubbed the “seven sacred cows,” 
programs such as Social Security and Medicare for the aged 
_ are being left in the budget as a safety net for the “truly 
needy,” while the $41 billion to be cut from the budget will 
come from other programs. §___—. 

Stockman’s courting of Panetta is largely due to the latter’s 
familiarity with and advocacy of a technical budgetary 
procedure called reconciliation, which Panetta pushed in the 
last session of Congress, Originally placed in the 1974 


Congressional Budget Act as a fine-tuning device, this 


prodecure allows the budget committees of both Houses to 
require other committees to make cuts in specific programs to 
meet an overall budget goal.. Although the committees may 
make the cuts in any areas they choose, the budget committees 
have included lists of programs that can be trimmed. If the 
committees refuse to preparé the necessary legislation, they 
can be bypassed by the full House and Senate. 

When business is conducted as usual, committees hold 
public hearings on proposed cuts, giving special interest 


| | groups a chance to air their grievances and put political 


pressures on legislators. Since there is usually no group 


_ looking after the entire budget, it’s difficult to reconcile the 


different committees’ spending priorities with the entire 


“budget. With reconciliation, the committees are required to 


make the cuts and no public hearings are held. The budget: 
committees, acting as overseers for the entire budget, can 
discipline other congressional committees and severely limit 
public consultation. _ 

Many younger members of the House and those concerned 
with gaining more centralized control over the budget favor 
the reconciliation process. Representative Richard Gephardt 
(D-Mo.) calls it ‘a very significant advance in the ability of 
Congress to control the budget.” Panetta described its use last 
year as “one of the most significant budget actions of this 
session of Congress.” 


Congressman Leon Panetta 
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Budget director David Stockman — 


The reconciliation process was used as a major trimming 
device for the first time in removing over $6 billion from 
Carter’s proposed 1981 fiscal year budget. 

Use of this strategy by the Republicans seems to be 
working, as special interest groups battle each other over 
scarce federal funds. As Children Fund President Marian 
Wright Edelman said of traditional allies such as city mayors, 
who are fighting for their own pet programs: “I’m sorry that 
they’re bargaining away the rights of the poor. Don’t assume 
anyone who has been your friend in the past is still your 
friend.” White House spokesperson James Brady expects “a 
political tong war,” with special interest groups neutralizing 
each other’s political influence and ensuring Congressional 
approval of most of Reagan’s, proposals. 

Panetta’s past gives some clues as to his readiness to assist 
Stockman in the dismantling of many federal programs. He 
was a Republical until 1970, when he resigned as head of the 
Office of Civil Rights in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in a disagreement with the Nixon Administration 
over school de-segregation policies. After turning Democrat, 
he successfully ran against conservative Burt Talcott in 
1976. He was appointed Chair of the Freshman Caucus and 
a member of the Budget Committee. He pays “incredibly 
close attention” to constituent services, using his skills at 
problem-solving to override political disagreements. 

His voting record is solidy in the middle of the political 
stream, with various political organizations giving him 
“report cards” similar to those of Republican Representative 
Pete McCloskey. Americans for Democratic Action, the 
“premier liberal organization in the United States,” gave 
Panetta a ‘‘50” rating, indicating that he agreed with their 
stance about half the time. The Americans for Conservative 
Action, “a group as explicitly conservative as the ADA is 
liberal,” also gave him a “50.” 

Panetta’s cautious pursuit of the center is also illustrated 
by his support of local agricultural interests. He sidestepped a 
United Farm Workers initiative on the 1976 ballot, avoiding 
a substantial controversy. 

Panetta can use the conservative credentials that come 
from working with Stockman, as his district has shifted 
somewhat to the right recently. Newly-elected liberal State 
Senator Henry Mello’s razor-thin victory over former John 
Bircher Eric Seastrand reinforces Panetta’s need to stay 
close to the district’s moderates. 

Panetta’s support of the reconciliation process and Reagan’s 
budget cuts will give him the respect of Republicans. His 
attempt to save some domestic assistance programs will earn 
thanks from liberals, happy that Reagan has limited his attack 
on ‘Social Security. Downplaying ideoldgy in the best 
tradition of pluralist brokering, Panetta is forming a compro- 
mise between Seemingly irrecoricilable positions. What that 
will cost the country is still in doubt. 
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The Saxon doctrine: 


More students and less faculty at UCSC 


by Richard Petherbridge 


Faculty teaching resources at UCSC have been frozen 
through the 1983-84 academic year even though enrollments 
have been increasing over the last two years. At the same 
time, the number of permanent faculty (FTE) full time 
equivalent positions have been cut back. Returning students 
should have already noticed an increase in the students-to- 
faculty ratios in their classes and an increase in the students-to- 
faculty turnover. The Humanities Division has been singled 
out to take a reduction in its allotment of faculty FTE 
positions as a result of the above developments. 

On May 4, 1979, David Saxon, President of the Board of 
Regents, informed Chancellor Sinsheimer that faculty teach- 
ing resources at UCSC would be frozen for five years, and 
that the number of permanent faculty positions must be 
reduced by three. The “Saxon doctrine” froze the number of 
faculty FTE positions at UCSC at 346 through the 1983-84 
academic year. Santa Cruz was also required to cut back its 
permanent faculty FTE positions to 312 by June 30, 1984, 
leaving 34 FTEs or 10 percent of all faculty FTEs in a 
temporary academic staffing funds pool. These 34 FTE slots 
cannot be filled by tenured or tenure track faculty. 

The Chancellor’s Office 6n May 13, 1980, established a 
policy governing the allocation of faculty teaching resources 
through the 1983-84 academic year. This policy not only 
made the necessary cutbacks required by the Saxon doctrine 
but it also redistributed the number of faculty FTE positions 
among the different academic divisions. This redistribution is 
taking place over a three-year period, from July 1980, to July 
1983. 

The big loser in the redistribution was the Humanities 
Division, which will lose six FTEs or approximately six 
percent of its faculty teaching resources during this period. 
the Physical Education Department was the only other 
division designated to lose FTEs. It will be forced to 
eliminate one faculty FTE position by July 1, 1982. The 
Natural Science and Environmental Studies Divisions will 
both gain two faculty FTE positions during these three years. 


The other three FTEs will go into a temporary academic 
staffing funds pool. 

The Saxon doctrine was formulated in the spring of 1979, 
at a time when UCSC had experienced a decline in 
enrollments over the last two consecutive academic years. 
Both the Board of Regents and the central administration at 
UCSC were concerned about the impact of a continued 
downward trend in enrollment on future resource commit- 
ments to UCSC. Chancellor Sinsheimer and President 
Saxon began working on an agreement about the number of 
faculty FTE positions that would be allocated to Santa Cruz 
over the next five years and how that allotment would be 
affected if downward enrollment trends continued. The 
Chancellor’s Office felt it was important for planning purpos- 
es to know exactly what the faculty. teaching resource 
commitment to Santa Cruz would be over the next five years. 

In retrospect it is obvious that the spring of 1979 was a very 
poor time to negotiate about faculty resources because 
enrollment had hit a low point, placing UCSC in a bad 
bargaining position. Enrollment has increased steadily since 
the Saxon doctrine was negotiated and UCSC will be entitled 
to more FTEs at the end of this school year than the Saxon 
doctrine permits. 


The Humanities Division is being placed in the untenable position of 
either abandoning its policy of maintaining small classes or facing the 
prospect of losing its faculty resources to divisions that place less 
emphasis on interaction between faculty and students. 


The Chancellor’s Office is justifying its redistribution of 
faculty teaching resources by saying that it is simply 
responding to student interests. A survey taken in the 1978- 
79 academic year indicated that the number of student 
enrollments per permanent FTE position was higher in the 


No show at Academic Senate 


by Shaun MacDonald 


Sparse attendance forced the Academic Senate to post- 
pone any decisions concerning a grading system at UCSC. 
“We find ourselves considerably short of the necessary 
quorum,” said Brewster Smith, Chair of the Academic 
Senate. Yesterday’s scheduled meeting did not draw the 
minimum number of faculty needed, and could not officially 
be convened. 

The low attendance “‘may indicate a significant portion of 
the faculty did not want action to change the NES (Narrative 
Evaluation System) at this time,” said David Swanger, 
Education/creative writing professor and Secretary of the 
Senate. Others surmised that members were unconcerned 
with. this procedural meeting which would have decided 
whether to have a mail ballot and how the proposals for a 
grade option would be worded. The vital aspects of the issue 
would be addressed in the mail ballot and members may have 
felt attendance was not crucial. 

The importance of the issues at hand cannot wait until the 
next scheduled meeting in April, according to Smith. He has 
decided to call a special meeting of the Senate in approxi- 
mately two weeks (probably March 11). In an attempt to 
obtain a quorum for the special meeting, committee chairs 
will be asked to explain to their members that no action can be 
taken by the Senate without a quorum. 

Before the meeting, Smith distributed a letter to the faculty 
urging attendance and emphasizing the importance of the 


==] replaced with a recorded fail? The committee suggests these 


‘J was instructed at the last meéting to re-evaluate the possible 


.| two basic alternatives for the Senate. Should the present 
| grade option available in the sciences be extended to all 


_ Suggestion and not a formal proposal. 


Natural Sciences than the Humanities. In other words, class 
sizes in the Natural Sciences tend to be larger than those in 
the Humanities. The redistribution of faculty teaching re- 
sources was an attempt to bring about greater equality in the 
faculty-to-student ratios among the different divisions. 

If you look in your Winter quarter schedule of classes you 
will notice that the majority of Humanities course offerings 
have a maximum class size. The assumption is that certain 
courses require active discussions between students and 
faculty that enhances the quality. of education. This intensive 
interaction between students and faculty simply isn’t possible 
in large classes. The Humanities Division is being places in 
the untenable position of either abandoning its policy of 
maintaining small classes or facing the prospect of losing its 
faculty. resources to divisions that place less emphasis on 
interaction between faculty and students. 

“‘We may have to do more with a little less,’ was the 
response of Rob Jorgensens, Assistant Dean of Humanities, 
to the reduction of faculty FTE positions within the Humani- 
ties Division. Unfortunately, whenever academic institutions 
are subjected to pressures for greater output and cost 
efficiency, the quality of education suffers. 

UCSC was designed as a highly specialized undergraduate 


institution with a commitment to humanistic, non-competi- 
tive education. As classroom sized begin to grow it will be 
very difficult to preserve the close faculty-to-student re- 
lations that presently exist. Disciplines which require inten- 
sive faculty resources may even be phased out. 


meeting. The effects of the letter were clear as he faced a half- 
filled room of more students than faculty. 

The agenda for the cancelled meeting will be used for the 
next meeting. The Committee on Educational Policy (CEP) 


grading proposals since the Honors/Pass/Fail proposal was 
dropped due to a lack of interest. The committee decided on 


upper-division courses? And should the “no record” be 


proposals be voted on separately. However, the exact 
wording of the proposals and whether there will be a mail 
ballot—which seems likely—cannot be decided until the next 
Senate meeting. 

Although an official meeting was not convened yesterday, 
announcements were made to the group. The vote made at the 
last meeting to retain the present joint major instead of 
adopting the traditional major/minor was petitioned for 
change by 25 Senate members. A re-vote must be taken and 
will probably be included on the mail ballot. Smith also 
announced that it had been suggested to conduct a forum on 
the grade option without students present. This was only a 


Despite the small faculty turnout, students in the Ad Hoc 
Committee Against Competative Grading passed out liter- 
ature concerning the NES and the enrollment problem. Many 
members of the committee felt that the low turn-out at the 
Academic Senate meeting could be an indication of faculty 
support of the NES. 
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Vietnam vets organize: 


by J. Z. Aronson 


“The government wants little to do with us, and when we 
returned we found that the country had transferred its 
dislike of the war to dislike for those who fought it. Isolated 
from one another, we drifted apart...Many of us have 
dreams, ghosts, anger and rage which relate to this time in 
our lives.” 


-Chris DiMaio, vice presid@t, Vietnam War 
Veterans 


Amidst all the fanfare and confetti celebrating the return of 
the hostages, a long-forgotten voice was raised. Nationwide, 
Vietnam veterans began to question the relative lack of 
recognition-they received upon returning home. Thousands 
of Americans were killed, wounded, imprisoned, and suffered 
untold physical and psychological damage in Vietnam. In 
light of the recent celebration of the release of the 52 
‘hostages, the neglect of the hundreds of thousands who 
continue to suffer from the Vietnam War and its aftermath is 
particularly unjust. 

Unfortunately for the Americans who served in Vietnam, 
when their ordeal was over, the US attitude about involve- 
ment in Vietnam had changed. Rather than a hero’s welcome, 
veterans returned to indifference at best and many met scorn 
and hostility. Because of this lack of support, there are now, a 
decade later, countless numbers of veterans suffering from 
physical and emotional distress that prevents their healthy 
participation in society. - 

All over the United States there is a growing grassroots 
movement providing support and assistance for the re-entry 
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Fighting their phantoms 


of Vietnam veterans into the country that never celebrated 
their return. 

One alarming statistic demonstrates dramatically why 
self-help groups for veterans are so important. Although 
statistics show that 57,000 Americans were killed in Vietnam 
between 1961 and 1973, thé number of “self-destructive” 
deaths among Vietnam War veterans, according to one local 
Vietnam veterans group, is approximately 240,000, and still 
growing. In other words, more than three times the number of 
Americans who died in the war have taken their own lives 


since returning to this country, by means of self-inflicted y 


gunshot wounds, single-car accidents, drug overdoses, alco- 
holism, and other forms of self-destruction. In addition, 
Vietnam War veterans make up one-third of the current US 
prison population. 

Locally, there are a couple of newly-established organ- 
izations designed to assist Vietnam veterans break out of their 
silence and begin completing their re-entry into American 
society: the Vietnam War Veterans (VWV) of Santa Cruz 
County and the Vietnam Veterans of America (VVA). 

Primarily a ‘‘self-help” group, the VWV is dedicated to 
providing a supportive environment for Vietnam War veterans 


to deal with the problems of re-entering American society.’ 


The VWV has been in existence for several months now, and 
recently opened an office in the Veterans Memorial Building 
on Front Street. Open to any veteran of the Vietnam era, the 
VWV now has about 30 members. This number is expected 
to climb, as they have just begun an outreach program. 
Although many Veterans possess valuable skills, they are 
often not being utilized. Many are unable to find employ- 
ment, have difficulty holding a steady job, or are caught up in 


_aself-destructive cycle that interferes with their ability to lead 


educational assistance 
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Burroughs 


a normal life. As a self-help group, the VWV strives to help 
veterans break free from the patterns that entrap them. Once 
veterans reach this first and most crucial stage, their skills can 
be used in helping other veterans begin the process. Even- 
tually, the veterans hope to provide services needed by their 
respective communities. — 

One important aspect of this self-help emphasis is the 
weekly rap-groups in which most VWV members participate. 
These groups provide a friendly atmosphere where the 
feelings, experiences, and issues ignored during isolation can 
be expressed. After being suppressed in many cases for over 
10 years the war stories, nightmares, and feelings about the 
war and coming home have a healthy outlet in the rap groups, 
enabling the participants to work through the issues that 
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otherwise can cripple their lives. 

‘Most of us are in our 30s now,” says Robert E. Lee 
Shippen, president of the VWV. “This is an age where you 
have to stop and evaluate what you’re doing with your life. 
We’re not kids anymore. We need to deal with the feelings we 
have, so that we can live fully in the present. It’s time to 
decide what we want to do with our lives, and begin making 
that a reality.” 
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The main objective of the VWV is to provide resources and 
referrals for veterans to cope with such issues as employment 
and housing, family and relationship problems, drug rehabili- 
tation, incarceration, personal financial management, and 
chemical and radiation poisoning. 

One recent project that the VWV completed was a theatre 
piece entitled Falling Back to Regroup. They have performed it 
several times in Santa Cruz and hope to stage it again 
eventually. Incorporating some of their personal experiences, 
the play depicts the changes they have gone through—from 
children playing cowboys and indians to the battle front in 
Vietnam. 

“From playing football in high school we go immediately 
into combat,” explains Shipper. “‘One guy goes out for a pass 
and another guy throws the football—and pulls a pin on it. 
While the first guy’s waiting for the pass, all of a sudden it 
turns into an artillery round. We yell ‘Incoming!’ and 
everyone hits the dirt—and we’re in combat. Then we work 
through all these scenes—real experiences that happened 
in our lives individually—and the others help us perform 
them onstage.” 

Another project being developed is a large mural to be 
designed and painted by VWV member Ken Walker on the 
walls of the auditorium in the Veterans’ building, depicting 
scenes from all of the wars that the United States has been 
involved in. A haunting photograph of helicoptors and 
bodybags on a bleak airstrip will paint an image of the 
Vietnam War. Walker plans to leave blank the portion of wall 
after the Vietnam painting, as a statement about US inter- 
ventionist policies. 

Santa Cruz is also the home of a chapter of the Vietnam 
Veterans of America, Inc., a nation-wide, non-profit organ- 
ization started in 1978. VVA President Lee Vork, who 
established the Santa Cruz chapter in September of 1980, 
estimates a local membership—including associates—of 
almost 100. 

Like the VWV, the Vietnam Veterans of America has been 
hurt by a shortage of funding. At the moment, its miniscule 
budget is made up entirely of private contributions. Unlike 
the VWV, the VVA focuses on lobbying for improved 
legislation for Vietnam era veterans, rather than working 
solely at the grassroots level. Vork says, however, that the 


VVA recently decided to begin doing more work at the local 
level. 7 

The strategy of the VVA has been to work through the 
established and legal channels of the system to pursue the 
needs of Vietnam veterans. For example, they are circulating 
a petition to reintroduce a bill that would increase funding and 
support for Vietnam era veterans. The Vietnam Vet Act 
would provide for an extension of educational benefits, 
mandate federal liability for Americans affected by Agent 
Orange and other chemical poisoning, and make the govern- 
ment liable for the treatment of Post-Traumatic Stress—a 
severe psychological disorder affecting thousands of Vietnam 
veterans. 

Another VVA venture is the $40 billion lawsuit it has filed 


Both veterans’ organizations profess a 
loyalty to this country that is striking in 
light of the lack of attention and support 
from the US government and the 
American people. 


a Reine 
against the US government and Dow and other chemical 


companies that produced Agent Orange and other lethal 
substances that continue to haunt countless veterans and 
their offspring. 

Locally, the VVA serves as a resource and referral 
organization for veterans needing counseling, employment, 
housing, medical attention and information. It arranges 
transportation for veterans to a clinic in Palo Alto that works 
with victims of Agent Orange. 

Inspired by the yellow-ribbon fanfare welcoming the 
hostages back home, the VVA is planning a long-overdue 
celebration in honor of the veterans of the war in Vietnam. On 
March 8, there will be a celebration to “Tie a Green Ribbon 
Around the Vets Oak Tree,” with speakers and entertain- 
ment, at the Civic Centers in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The local VVA has not yet decided whether it will organize a 
similar event in Santa Cruz, or join in the San Francisco 
célebration. 

One of the issues both the VVA and the VWV deal with is 
that of the “less than honorable” discharges that many 
Vietnam veterans received. According to the VWV, approx- 


imately 740,000 veterans were discharged with “bad paper,” 
mostly earned not for anything they did while in Vietnam, but 
for displaying a “bad attitude” once back in the States. A 
“bad attitude” refers to anything from drug and alcohol use to 
display of hostility or other “negative” attitudes. 

The VWV feels that-this ambiguous charge—condemning 
a very understandable reaction: felt by veterans—is unfair. 
Not only does a dishonorable discharge adversely affect their 
employment opportunities and veterans’ benefits, it also 
stigmatizes all aspects of their lives. Thus, both the VVA and 
the VWV assist veterans in upgrading their papers, so that 
they will eventually qualify for the opportunities that they 
deserve. 

Unlike various past (and present) veterans’ organiza- 
tions—such as the Vietnam Veterans Against the War 
(VVAW)—neither organization is overtly “political.” While 
each member has definite political opinions, the organiza- 
tions refrain from putting forth official political opinions 
about such issues as US military involvement in foreign 
countries and the resumption of draft registration. - 

Both organizations profess a loyalty to this country that is 
striking in light of the lack of attention and support from the 
US government and the American people. Although there 
still exists a good-deal of bitterness on the part of individuals 
involved, the local veterans organizations are largely com- 
posed of men who originally enlisted in the army to serve their 
country. In retrospect, they have come to view our involve- 
ment in Vietnam as a brutal action that caused inestimable 
destruction and suffering. They condemn such military 
intervention in the future in other Third World countries. Yet 
many share a feeling of commitment to this country and claim 
they would willingly defend America if there was alegitimate 
need to do so. 

Currently, the VA holds its monthly meetings in the 
Veterans Memorial Building. They hope to establish a new 
office soon. Organizing and paperwork is now done in the 
homes of the members. The VWV, after much effort, has 
managed to obtain a small office in the same building. 
Traditionally occupied by more established veterans’ organi- 
zations like the American Legion, Disabled American 


Veterans, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars (VFW), therel, 
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Campus 
Clips 


ADDRESSING SEGREGATION ON CAMPUS: The recently formed 
Committee on Ethnic Diversity hopes to make some changes 
in minority affairs at UCSC. The committee invited students 
to join them for an informal meeting on Tuesday, February 
17th, at the Oakes Coffeeshop Lounge. The discussion 
focused on issues of minority enrollment, housing patterns, 


‘| problems in redistributing funds for ethnic activities, and 


interactions between white and minority students in cultural 
and social events. 

The Committee on Ethnic Diversity in the colleges was 
formed this year by three women. Their goal is to call the 


UCSC community ’s attention to problems in the present 
state of minority affairs. The committee will meet with groups 
of faculty, students and the Council of Provosts to discuss 
these issues. High school recruiting efforts and campus 
housing are of particular concern to members of the commi- 
ttee. 

Of the 6000 students at UCSC, only 375 are minorities. 
Most of these students choose to live at Oakes, where many 
of the minority faculty and social and academic resources for 
minority students are located. 

Minority students who initially join one of the “white” 
colleges often transfer to Oakes or Merrill after one or two 
quarters. The committee is looking for ways to make these 
new students more comfortable so they will remain at their 


| first-choice college. 


Another current problem is getting funding for ethnic 
activite such as Black History Month. Several students at the 
meeting mentioned that their funding requests were generally 
referred back to Oakes and that the non-minority colleges 
practically never contribute space or personnel to ethnic 
activities. 

Those who attended the meeting expressed a desire for 
improved communication and increased interaction between 
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all of the colleges, with special consideration to the growing 
divergence ‘between the white and minority colleges. 


“MIKE, WHAT ARE YOU, A GRINGO OR APERSON?”: A six year old 
Pa’pai (pronounced pie pie) Indian boy asked this question 
to Mike Wilken, a UCSC Anthropology Major, during 
Wilken’s two-and-a-half month field study in Baja California. 
Last Friday, February 20, Wilken presented his experiences 
living among the Pa’pais in a slide show entitled “A Native 
People’s Struggle to Survive in the High Desert of Baja.” 
Before the Spaniards arrived, the Baja Peninsula support- 
ed some 50,000 people. The 900 remaining indigenous 
inhabitants are growing more and more like Mexicans. “To 
an outsider, Sta Catarina (the Pa’ipai village) might appear to 
be a typical Mexican community,” according to Wilken. 


|ORGANIZE! RGANIZE 


However, they are very certainly not typical Mexicans. 
Among themselves they speak their native language. They 
integrate many faiths and worship three gods, including Jesus 
Christ. They continue to practice many folk customs, such as 
making string from cactus fibers. To help their dead, separate 
themselves from their worldly life, the Pa’ipai burn all the 
possessions of those who have recently died. A husband and 
wife “insisted to me that they slept in separate beds so they 
wouldn’t have to burn their bed if one of them died.” 

“Work like this is useful,” says Wilken, “if you keep in 
mind that you are working with people and not museum 
artifacts.” Wilkens recommends field studies or community 
work even if just in Watsonville or Santa Cruz. “If you want 
to get experience in the real world doing a real thing, the 
Merrill Field Study Program is real good.” 


Isolated in the Redwoods 


by Mark Kaswan, Dan Lipson & Walter Rose 


“Hey Bob! Wanna come with me to the SCAD meeting at 
the student union building?” 

“No, I’m going to a concert tonight. But I’ll walk with you 
‘cause it’s at the student union, too.” 

“Great! Afterwards, we can hang out in the student coffee 
shop.” 

“Yeah, Carol. We can meet Ted from Oakes—he gets off 
work at 10.” 

“Oh, I’ve gotta check the ride board, too. Alice and I are 
going to Berkeley next weekend.” 

Wouldn’t it be nice if we had a student union like most 
other universities? But, isolated in the redwoods, students 
have little reason to venture outside of their college, except 
for classes. A student rarely travels across campus for social 
events; it is unlikely that students will even know about 
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goings-on outside of their college. When faced with an urgent 
issue, like the grade option, a student union would also 
provide a central place to gather and organize. 

There will be a meeting to discuss construction of a student 
union building at UCSC, at 8:30 pm on March 2, in the 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge. Issues to be considered at the 
ee ce reports on feasibility, proposals for future 


ser possible locations, and a student union as an alternative 

proposed swimming pool. We will also talk about 
soaibie uses for the building. 

For a student union to truly serve the campus’ needs, 


students must take the initiative for planning, designins, and 
organizing suppprt for it. Come to the meeting on March 2 to 
lay the foundations. For more information, call Mark 
Kaswan at 425-3657. 


90%: Off Classic 
Vintage Coats 


1121 Soquel Ave. 
Santa Cruz 
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Slick protest 


by Fred Civian 


Plans for “massive demonstrations” against the Reagan 
administration’s attempt to permit oil drilling along the 
California coast were unveiled at an organizational meeting 
held by Save Our Shores, a local environmentalist group. 
Nelson Wolfe, co-chair of SOS, said the demonstrations, 
scheduled for March 21, are to allow ‘“‘a chance for the 
California people to protest Reagan’s action.” Exact plans 
for the Santa Cruz effort will be announced next week, 
although Wolfe disclosed that SOS is planning “a march 
through town to the sea.” 

The group is also assisting a petition drive organized by 
local Assembly member Sam Farr. The drive, which mustbe 
completed within a six week deadline for comments imposed 
by Secretary of Interior James Watt, gives all Californians a 
chance to speak against oil drilling along the coast. 

Kim Tschantz of SOS also emphasized that “writing let- 
ters and sending telgragms to the federal government have a 
Significant impact.”’ She urged those concerned with saving 
the coast to act now. 


Governor Brown’s response to Watt noted that “your 
proposal to lease the four northern basins...is contrary to 
every recommendation my administration has made over the 
past six years.” Citing the “risks...to tourism, fishing and 
shipping,” Brown said that the “US Geological Survey 
concluded that “‘the resources in these four basins are too low 
to justify leasing.” 

The final Environmental Impact Statement for Lease Sale 
53 discloses that the four northern basins have only 27 


percent of the oil and 35 percent of the gas in the sale area,. 


while containing “‘significant aesthetic and recreational re- 
sources.” Speaking specifically about the Santa Cruz basin, the 
Statement says that “recreational use of the coast opposite 
this basin is very heavy,” and concludes that “deleting this 
basin would have the most significant benefit upon the 
aesthetic and recreational resources.” 

In Sacramento, Assembly member Farr was joined by nine 
other legislators, including Assembly Minority Leader Carol 
Hallett (R-Atascadero) and Senate Majority Whip Henry 
Mello (D-Watsonville) in telegramming Watt to abandon his 
plans until the State Legislature has a chance to act on 
Assembly Joint Resolution 19, which would reiterate the 
States opposition to the lease. The telegram reminded Watt 
that the sale could “damage |Watt’s[ ‘good neighbor’ pledge 
a few short weeks ago, and the credibility of the |Interior[ 
Department’s ‘state’s rights’ assertions.” The telegram goes 
farther to remind Watt of the President’s campaign pledge to 


Protest from Governor Brown, Senators Hayakawa and Cranston, and 
many others was characterized by Watt as “shrill reaction. . .We are 
looking for balanced judgement and common sense that will give us 
input from scientists, resource managers and the environmental community.” 


The wave of protest that swept California came after Watt 
decided to reverse the Carter administration’s decision to 
remove four California basins from oil and gas lease sale 
scheduled for May of this year. The basins, including an area 
off the Santa Cruz coast, were deleted because of “‘over- 
whelming sentiment” fron®communities along the coast. 

Protest from Governor Brown, Senators Hayakawa and 
Cranston and many others was characterized by Watt as 
“shrill reaction:..We are looking for balanced judgment and 
common sense that will give us input from scientists, resource 
managers and the environmental community.” He continued, 
however, by emphasizing that he wants “‘to lease every 
parcel that can be leased”’.in order to increase the country’s 
oil production. 

Nelson Wolfe, co-chairperson of SOS 


“adhere to the views and concerns of state and local 
governments on matters in which they are affected by federal 
policy.” 

In Washington, Representative Leon Panetta and other 
California members of Congress are meeting this week with 
President Reagan to register their strong opposition to Watt’s 
action. Panetta called the action “a tragic mistake,” and 
characterized the move as “probably more symbolic posturing... 
(designed) to say that this administration will go after oil 
wherever they find it. Whether they. go ahead or not will 
depend on how they read the politics of the situation.” 

Watt’s action surprised many environmentalists despite: 
his development-oriented philosophy. Environmentalists 
assumed that he would wait until later to confront stillstrong 


environmental activists. Rather than wait for a sale process © 


scheduled to begin in October, however, Watt chose to act 
now. Nelson Wolfe of SOS said that Watt chose the sale as" 


‘an “example to explore new policy,”’ and that there is a very 


good chance that ‘‘Reagan...may throw the areas out” if the 
local reaction is strong énough. 

Petitions can be obtained through Assembly member 
Fart’s office located on the-fifth floor of the County Govern- 
mental Center at 701 Ocean Street, Santa Cruz. Information 
about the petition drive and the statewide protest scheduled 
for March 21 can be obtained by calling the Save Our Shores 
message phone at 425-5211. 

Letters and telegrams should be sent to the following 
representatives in Washington: 


Secretary of the Interior James G. Watt 
“C” Street btw. 18th & 19th N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


W.S. Senator Alan Cranston 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


U.S. Representative Leon Panetta 
House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515° 


President Ronald Reagan 
The White House 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY THEATRE 


SUMMER TRAINING 


CONGRESS 
Begins mid June 


Application Deadline April | 


Call (415) 771-3880 or Write: 
A.C.T. Registrar, Dept. A. 


450 Geary, San Francisco, CA 94102 


“ oAbreyde books 


4500 SOQUEL dr SOQUEL 


University of California, Santa Cruz 


KRESGE COLLEGE PRESENTS 


JOHN LEE 
HOOKER 


with Special Guest 
Tom Scribner 


& The Lost Sound Band 


Saturday, March 7 


2 Shows — 8 pm & 10:30 pm 


Kresge Town Hall 
Advance Tickets: 


LL 
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$2.50— Students/Seniors, $3.00 General 
$4.50 at the door 
UCSC Box Office/BASS Outlets 


Coming Soon: 
: Mike Seeger & Elizabeth Cotten 


Washington, D.C. 20500 
U.S. Senator S.I. Hayakawa 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 
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; by Laurie Hines 


Editor's Note: Financial aid—a necessity for many stud- 
ents—is a program with many detractors. While taxpayers 
and legislators complain about the cost of paying for 
someone else's education, the recipients of financial aid 
bemoan the system's inequities and almost impenetrable 
beauracracy. In this response to “UCSC families making 
ends meet,” a January 12 City on a Hill article, a UCSC 
nancial aid worker explains some of the problems with 
financial aid and how they can be alleviated. 


As a student at UC Berkeley and UCSC who has received 


bureaucratic mechanisms. I have cried because I had ac- 
cumulated educational loans; I’ve-had my checks delayed 
when I had ten dollars in the bank, and have been told my 
application would not be processed until my mother (who 
was forced to drop out of grade school) could fill out the 
SAAC properly. I signed award letters without fully under- 
standing the aid I was receiving. I had no idea how all the 
papers that marched by me fit into my life. 

As a work-study student and later a receptionist for the 
Financial Aid Office, I was completely overwhelmed by the 
Sisyphean tasks facing the typical employee of the State of 
California. I was astounded by the amount of information one 
must assimilate and command to answer even simple ques- 
tions about student aid requirements. I can’t imagine where I 
‘ got-the idea that the ‘Typical Bureaucrat” enjoyed, needed, 
or welcomed the forms I had to fill out. Collecting, filing and 

accounting for the forms was no more fun than submitting 
them. 

~ One controlling individual cannot be held accountable for 
a leviathan such as the financial aid process. This bureau- 
cratic machine can make,eating and paying rent formidable 
tasks, but you cannot touch it, vent your rage upon it, or force 
it to feel. The financial aid worker is caught between the 
federal government, the state of California, and the indi- 
vidual. Political decisions handed down by the Carter 


UCSC volleyball: 


financial aid, I was often critical of the sepselessness of 


a t V ocd 


A captive of financial aid bureaucracy 


Administration, the Reagan Administration, an the Brown 


Administration drastically change our plans and hopes from _ 


year to year, leaving us to argue with an unfeeling and elitist 


group such as the US Senate or the Student Aid Commission. 


With the current duel between the new and old Presidential 
administrations, projecting a financial budget for thousands 
of students is a frustrating and a disheartening undertaking. 

I am not a woman of color with children, but I acknowledge 
that the university environment is a difficult institution for 
such people to survive within. My own college education has 
changed my life. drastically, offering some advantages and 
some barriers to my own economically disadvantaged back- 
ground. As a member of a largely feminized labor force, I feel 
little affinity with the actual rulers of the “‘State-of Calif- 
ornia.” I get the pleasure of having my own all-knowing, all- 
seeing, hip-radical remarks about bureaucracy come back to 
me. Pulling yourself together to be pleasant to the next person 
after you’ve just been chewed out for being a bureaucratic can 
at times be as alienating as pouring coffee all day or capping 
aerosol cans in a factory. 

Changing bureaucracy’s control over our lives is the most 


with a $400,000 deficit in the 1980-81 academic year due 
largely to our increased number of eligible applicants. We 
agonized daily because we don’t have enough money to help 
students more. We had to stop awarding students in October 
and have been unable to increase students’ aid packages, 


- regardless of the validity of the reason. And we’re afraid that 


things will get worse. The Reagan Administration is threaten- 
ing cuts in the Guaranteed Student Loan, NDSL, and Basic 
Grant Programs. The current budget for 1981-82 cuts NDSL 
by one-third. 

Where can we turn? It’s not enjoyable work in an office 
where you have to say “‘No”’ to students’ requests, where you 
can’t help students because you don’t have adequate funds, 
where students consider you the enemy. It may help-you to 
know that the office is working very hard to get the UCSC 
campus additional funds. We are convinced that we have a 
unique student body, one that is needier than the ones at other 
UC campuses. We have more single parents, more older 
students, more independent students, and more married 
students than other campuses within the same system. 
Furthermore, we have a higher percentage of financial aid 


One individual cannot be held accountable for a leviathan such as the 
financial aid process, This bureaucratic machine can make eating and 
paying rent formidable tasks, but you cannot touch it, vent your rage 


upon it or force it to feel. 


complicated plight of the modern individual. However, 
bureaucracies are often made up of people who do care about 
others, and who persistently argue their point of view through 
the proper channels. Working in a bureaucracy does not give 
one a carte blanche to its mysteries, or make one’s personal 
life any less complicated or pleasant. Workers within the 
bureaucracy are captives of the system as much as the 
individuals who must use it as an instrument for progress in 
their lives. 

The UCSC Financial Aid Office is currently handicapped 


Banana Slugs upset Stanford 


by George Work 


UCSC’s men’s volleyball club stunned the nation’s 9th 
ranked team, Stanford University, 3-2 in a thrilling come- 
from-behind victory at Palo Alto on February 17. The win 
over the heavily-recruited and well-coached Cardinals ele- 
vates UCSC in the ranks of Northern California collegiate 


volleyball. 


The match began ina depressingly familiar fashion for the 
Slugs, who had lost three straight to ‘Stanford on January 
15th, (15-3, 15-8, and 15-13). Stanford jumped to an early 
lead, utilizing their strong middle attack, to win the first two 
games with relative ease, 15-9 and 15-7. “We were tight and 
intimidated those first games,” explained UCSC coach Chris 
Spalding. “There’s a psychological barrier in playing a 
nationally-ranked school such as Stanford. We played like we 
expected to lose.” 

The third game was an intense struggle for both teams, 
obviously the turning point in the match. Stanford replaced 
three starters with younger players and lost its momentum. 
“The third game was not an example of beautiful volleyball,” 
according to Blair Barnett UCSC’s team captain, and clutch 
blocker. “‘It was aggressive arftl exciting, but it was filled with 
mistakes.’’ Gary Gyson, Santa Cruz’s best “hitter,” who had 
been absent from the Slugs’ earlier encounter with Stanford, 
kept UCSC close with excellent setting by Sam Edwards. 
Bob Dean, a usually-reliable setter for Stanford, grazed the 
net whle positioning himself for a set and gratis point gave 
UCSC a 17-15 win. 

UCSC’s complex 5-1 offense, which incorporates five 
attackers with one setter, worked to perfection in the fourth 

game. ‘Once our offense gets rolling, we’re a difficult team to 
stop,” coach Spalding declared with satisfaction. ‘Stanford 


was obviously shocked by the way we controlled the fourth 


game.” UCSC jumped to an 8-1 lead after seven Straight F 


service points by Blair Barnett, with excellent hitting by 
Gysen and Rod Lathrop. Lathrop was quick to recognize the 
excellent sets which made the spikes possible. “A 5-1 offense 
puts an enourmous amount of pressure on the setter. I think 
Sam could set for any team in the country,” said Spalding. 

Midway through the fourth game, Stanford’s coach Fred 
Strum (a four-time All-American at UCLA) rotated his 
starting lineup back onto the floor. The Cardinals closed the 
gap to 10-6 before Blair Barnett snuffed two consecutive 
Stanford smashes with perfect blocks. The Slugs closed out 
the game 15-10. The tables were now turned and it was up to 
a frustrated Stanford team to regroup. 

“They came out and tried to blow us away in the fifth 
game,” Spalding recalled. “‘We neutralized their power with 
excellent blocking and more finesse. They kept hitting 
outside spikes hard and into the middle, but our blocking was 
effect’ ve, and the harder they hit the faster the ball came back 
at them.” 

UCSC maintained control, with Gyson again hitting 
consistant winners. The final point of the match, as described 
by coach.Spalding, summed up the entire contest, “Stan- 
ford’s hitter, John McColl, was still in the air after a strong 
spike, along with Blair and Gary blocking, the ball was 
already hitting the floor on Stanford’s side of the net with five 
Stanford players desperately converging on the point of 
impact.” 

The Slugs took the iast game 15-9 to cap the upset, and 
establsh themselves as one of the most successful teams in 
UCSC history. 


recipients than other UC campuses. None of these factors are 
taken into account when monies are divided among the 
campuses. 

How can we all work together to improve our financial aid 
programs? First of all, students should write to their Con- 


gressmen now to oppose cuts tg the financial aid programs.. 


Second, students should ask their parents to write to their 
Congressmen. As taxpayers, parents’ opinions carry a lot of 
weight. Finally, students can provide input to the Financial 
Aid Office as to how we can improve our services. 


UCSC’s coach and players attribute much of their success 
to a tough schedule that has already allowed them to play four 
of the top five teams in the country. According to Rod 
Lathrop “It’s frustrating to be outplayed by teams. like 
UCLA and UC Santa Barbara (the top ranked teams 
nationally), but in the process we learn and build as a team. 
There’s no question that those matches raised our level of 
play substantially.” 
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THIS TIME FOR SURE: “It’s rent control time 
again,” Gary Reece, chairman of the Santa 
Cruz Chamber of Commerce growth manage- 
ment committee told the organization of 
business people. 

The Chamber of Commerce is concerned 
that arent control initiative on the November 
municipal ballot will bring more progressive 
voters to the polls. 


Worried that more “so-called liberals” - 


will be elected to the Sarita Cruz City 
Council, possibly a majority, the Chamber of 
Commerce is developing its own strategies. 
The Chamber of Commerce’s main election 
tactic will be to argue that the threat of rent 
control is one of the primary factors in the 
500 percent housing price increases that 
Santa Cruz has seen in the last ten years. 


CLIPPING THEIR WINGS: The county board of 
supervisors last week refused to sign a contract 
to begin environmental review of a massive 
‘commercial and residential project proposed 
for the mid-county area. The project, called 
Wingspread, was to have a performance hall, 


a commercial village with cottage industries, 


apartments serving low-income people, and 
over 450 single family houses sunk into 
sloping hillsides overlooking Monterey Bay. 
The development, which cannot continue 
without the contract, is only the first of many 
that will be denied in the mid-county area. 

The supervisors took the action because 
Wingspread is located within the Soquel 
Creek Water District, which has prohibited 
new connections to their water system due to 
a water shortage. It is anticipated that it will 
take at least five years to obtain new water 
supplies and lift the prohibition. 


WATCH THE RIVER FLOW: The San Lorenzo 
River and Zayante Creek will be the subject 
of a study to access the streamflow necessary 
water quality, and other stream uses. The 


project, which will also look at three other . 


rivers in the state, is being carried out by the 
state Water Resources Control Board under 
a $340,000 grant from the federal Environ- 


mental Protection Agency. 

The inclusion of the two rivers is important, 
says Joe Cucchiara, fifth district supervisor, 
because “they are presently the rivers most 
directly feeling the impacts of growth. Erosion, 
development on their banks, septic system 
failure: each have taken their toll on the rivers 
and their water quality.” 

The selection of the two rivers will benefit 
the people of Santa Cruz County, according 
to Cucchiara, whose efforts were instrumental 
in their selection from the 76 rivers under 
consideration by the state board. He feels 
that the stream flow project will complement 
the county’s efforts to improve water quality 
and restore the river’s health. 

The study will determine the amount of 
water that can safely be taken from the rivers. 
By the time the project is completed in 1982, 
the State Water Resources Control Board 
will have been given the authority to set 
streamflow rates. Currently, no government 
agency regulates the amount of water that 
can be taken from the rivers. 


DEVELOPERS FIGHTING DEVELOPMENT: A strange 
coalition is forming around the local coastal’ 
plan. Major developers and residents of mid- 


county_nei hoods are fighting a coastal 


plan which w i tourist facilities along 
the Santa Cruz coast. At a meeting of the 
coastal commission last Wednesday, residents 


‘protested the building of major parking lots, 


recreational vehicle parks, motels, hotels, 
and condominiums. 

Aptos Seascape Corporation vice-president 
Dean Wise and Bob Marani, owner of 
property near Deer Park said they could 
benefit financially from the plan to build 
tourist facilities, but claimed they did not 
want to displease residents of neighborhoods 
their companies had helped to build. 

The draft of the local coastal. program 
makes a distinction between open ocean- 
front sites and upland sites. The proposal 
targeted the open sites for development of 
tourism. Residents complained that the open 
spaces were never meant to be tumed into 
tourist facilities, according to the Coastal 
Act. 
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RESTAURANT 


Homecooking at its best! 


Evening entrance around back 
1549 Pacific Garden Mall 425-0450 


(in “Lop O The Mall” building) 


INFANT CARE 
ON CAMPUS 


Due to the express need for infant care in close proximity to 

parents on campus a group of staff, faculty, and students are exploring 
the possibility of establishing an infant care center on campus for children 
0-6 months of age. We need your feedback. If you are expecting a child, or 
have an infant under six months of age, please clip this survey, fill it out, and 
return it by campus mail to Barbara Bedford, Student Employment Services, 
Central Services 125 by March 6. If you have any questions about this 
project please contact Barbara at x4024, or Jenni McDonald at x2829. 


Student 
Undergraduate_____—s_ Staff ____ 
Graduate ___ Faculty __ 
Age of your child (or month you are expecting) 


If established, would you use the infant care center: 


Afternoons____ 
All Day___ 


(OPTIONAL) If you are presently using oy care facility, 
what is the rate per hour that you pay?. 


If you ‘would be interested in lending further support to 


this project, please fill in your name, address, and 
telphone number below. 


Additional Comments: 
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During the 1960s we had a Presidential “War on Poverty.” In the 


-*70s, Gerald Ford brought us WIN (Whip Inflation Now), and 


Jimmy Carter staged sporadic campaigns against human rights 
violators. Now Ronald Reagan seems to have found time to fight on 
numerous fronts—besides the well-publicized Haig-Reagan ‘“War 
On Terrorism,” Reagan has found time for skirmishes with 
government bureaucracy and the environment. 

Faced with unstable sources of foreign natural resources, and 
intimations from economic experts that US industry has been stifled 
by environmental over-regulation, Reagan has apparently con- 
cluded that—like the American people—the land must make 
sacrifices, too. 

Secretary of the Interior Tames Watt is mainly interested in 
exploiting the valuable resources that lie under the “‘unproductive”’ 
wilderness areas of the Western States. He would move towards 
defederalizing the land now controlled by the Department of the 
Interior, thus making it available for agriculture, energy explora- 
tion, coal mining, experimental, shale-oil drilling and off-shore oil 
drilling. The transition is couched in patriotic and democratic terms 
like “making America energy-sufficient,” and letting state govern- 
ments decide what’s best for the land “‘because they know it best.” 
Unfortunately, in California, where Watt proposes leasing five 
environmentally sensitive coastal sites for oil and gas exploration, 
Watt makes it clear that only certain people understand what’s best. 
He states that “I do not have [Governor Brown’s] input. I have the 
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DIDN'T GET IT 


Dear staff: 


enter reception front desk are: we are 


’ foffended. The cartoon accompanied an arti- 


le by Nina Carson that appeared in the 
February 19 issue. For those of us at the 
Health Center working in the reception/front 
desk area, the caricature is distasteful for a few 
salient reasons. 
The subject of Nina Carson’s article, 
“alleged sex discrimination in hiring prac- 
ices at the Health Center “‘does not seem to 
correspond to the subject of the caricature: 
e front desk of the Health Center. If the 
cartoon does possibly have a correspondence 
o the article’s intent, it would seem that Ms. 
Cobra’s representation of (the article) is too 
sublte and indirect. As such, the caricature 
seems capricious in nature—verging on mali- 
ciousness. 
From another perspective, the caricature 
can be said to impart incorrect information. 
It is never the case that “psychotic or drug- 
crazed” students have recourse to help only 
at night, at the Health Center. Further, the 
characterization that is implied in the car- 
toon does not.represent the attitude of any- 
one in direct contact with a person experi- 
encing that kind of stress. The callous re- 
sponse of the caricatured receptionist to the 
jangled bundle of humanity is misrepresenta- 
tive—lacking correspondence to actual prac- 
tices of.the Health Center. 
In summary, we didn’t “‘get it.” - 
Gay Newton 
Dorlene Gora 
Gloria Freitas 
Anna M, Vamvakias 
Catherine E. Hiatt 
Claudia Parrish 
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In response to the caricature of the Health, 


ALL ITS COLORS 


Dear staff: 

The author of the article concerning the 
problems of families who are attending UCSC 
with Financial Aid misrepresented the situ- 
ation and chose not to include any of the 
information that Kathie Little gave to her in 
the interview. It is important to me that the 
picture be painted in all its colors. 

Most financial aid students seem to under- 


_ stand that those of us who work here have 


very few choices, and anyone who would like 
more information is welcome, as always, to 
come in and ask us. The amount of funding 
we get and the formula we use to determine 
who is eligible and for how much are set up by 
the Federal and State Governments, and the 
Regents of the University. I would like to 
present an example of how we are affected by 
each of these: ‘ 

Although your eligibility for the Federal 
Basic Grant is based on need, the award 
amount is set up according to where you live. 
A student who lives on-campus may receive 
up to $1662 for the academic year, in the 
family student apartments up to $1750, and 
off-campus up to $1112. This is the part of 
the budget the Federal Government directly 
pays, and we have to scrounge-up as much of 
the difference as possible. As you know, it 
isn’t truly cheaper to live off-campus; but the 
grossest inequity here is that a student who 
has a family and lives off-campus receives 
the same Basic Grant award as a single 
student. 

The additional funding which comes from 
the state is a problem for several reasons. 
Since a majority of voting Californians voted 
to reduce property taxes a few years ago, one 
of the places where the largest cuts were 
made was in educational assistance. For one. 
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shrill reaction of the communities.” 

David Stockman, Reagan’s budget director, is meanwhile taking 
target practice’on a number of regulations that serve as pesky 
irritations for business—regulations which supposedly hinder large 
energy industries from producing at “capacity” and keep the 
consumer from unbridled use of energy. 

Among the regulations under fire ate emissions controls on small 
power plants, regulations for increasing the energy-efficiency of 
home appliances and temperature control systems and the stan- 
dards for carbon monoxide emmissions on 1982 model automobiles. 
The new administrative policy on government regulation will be that 
“no regulation should be issued unless it is necessary and unless 
benefits to society are reasonably related to its costs.” It’s nice that 
the new administration has figured out how to measure in dollars 
such effects on society like increased cancer rates, polluted streams 


and massive strip mining. 


The introduction of government regulations for conservation and 
safety came about when it became apparent that a business’ “‘long 
range planning”’ didn’t include environmental planning and worker 
safety. One wonders why the Reagan administration assumes that 
businesses of the ’80s will be any more concerned with environ- 
mental protection than previous business practices. Perhaps we all 
ought to start wondering if someone besides the President should go 


to war against something. 


o 


thing, it is practically impossible to be con- 
sidered independent of your parents’ re- 
sources—it takes four years of being com- 
pletely on your own. Thus, many students 
are ineligible for aid even though their par- 
ents refuse to have anything to do with them. 

Money from the University system is 
dished out to campuses according to the 


number of students, without taking into ac- 


count their situations. Kathie Little has been 
lobbying for years to get the phantom bur- 
eaucracy in the sky to realize that we have a 
larger proportion of single parents than any 
UC, that we have the smallest percentage of 
students who live at home with their parents, 
and that a great number of our students are 
older and independent of their parents (wheth- 


‘er or not by choice) compared to other 


campuses where students are predominantly 
recently graduated from high school and still 
at least partially supported by their parents. 

Who knows what the new govenmental 
powers will do? 

We are committed to helping as many 
people as possible attend the University 
because we believe that education is a right. 
We end up not meeting everybody’s needs, 
but we help. Nearly all of the students we 
serve would not be able to attend college 
without financial aid. We are up against a lot, 
we have difficult jobs, some of my co- 
workers with families are surviving on bud- 
gets that are less than the financial aid budget 
for their family size (unlike the financial aid 
formula, employers do not take your kids into 
account when they set up the pay rate for 
your job classification)}—but, we’re dedi- 
cated and we support and love each other. 
We are not faceless, humorless bureaucrats. 
We are humans who are grateful for every 
joke, thank you, home-made cookie, post- 
card from visiting your grandparents over 
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Christmas, flower, poem, bottle of wine, and 
smile we get. 


NOBODY CAME 


To whom it may concern: 

Although we cannot direct this letter to a 
specific CHP staff member (even the usual 
pseudonym was absent in this case), we wish 
to protest most vigorously the review of 
Mandingo that appeared in “Movies on a 
Hill” in the February 19 CHP. While we 
concede that the author of the column is 
entitled to his/her opinion that Mandingo is 
“‘a scummy, lurid, trashy wreck of a film,” we 
question the author’s judgment in publishing 
such a slanted, negative review in a column 
that is supposed to report the showings of, 


Jac Royce 


- and hopefully promote, films in student-run 


film series. Many of these series, including 


our own, are run on a tight budget, and. 


depend on good student attendance to remain 
feasible endeavors. We had 18 people at our 


-early showing, which is about 50 fewer than 


our previous low. Although we don’t think 
that enough students bother to read CHP for 
us to blame our poor turn-out entirely on the 
vicious attack on the film, we believe that the 
column had at least some effect. Incidentally, 
we did a little better at the late showing, and 
most of the people that saw the film seemed 
to enjoy it. 

Furthermore, we resent the suggestion that 
“the person or persons who arranged to have 
it run here should be tarred and feathered.” 
This practice was historically the cruel and 
barbaric reaction of intolerant people to 


those who broke the status quo. Althoughour _ 


continued on page 19 
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Peacework fo Play 


eacework, an acoustic and electric ensemble who 

P= been performing in the Santa Cruz area for 

a a year, will be bringing their unique music to the 
Louden Nelson Center this Friday, February 27th. Russ 
Vogel (electric guitar) and his brother Jonathan (violin 
and guitar) are formerly of local cult-favorites Babblon U, 
and David Walton (bass) played with Worthy Cause, a 
Santa Cruz band, for six years. 

Sharing the bill with Peacework is South African 
expatriat/guitarist Paul Herson. Admission is $3, and 
showtime is 7:00 sharp. Call 423-2608 for information.O 


Lean on Leon Russell 


fo: 
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eon Russell and the New Grass Revival will be 
i playing at the Catalyst Wednesday the 4th. 

Leon Russel is one of those artists for whom the 
phrase “ needs no introduction here” comes true. Russell’s 
career has spanned almost three decades, from work with 
Jerry Lee Lewis and Phil Spector to collaboration with 
George Harrison. No one who saw his spectacular perform- 
ance of “Youngblood” during the film Concert For Bangla- 
desh will ever forget it. Eclectic, versatile, and exciting, 
Russell is making his first appearance here in two years with 
the Revival, his new band. As the Los Angeles Times puts it, 
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“Russell is, quite simply, a powerful presence.” 
Tickets are $7.50 in advance. For information, pleas call 
423-1336.0 


Strike up the Ban 


% L you are among those culturally deprived individuals 


who have never seen a live mariachi band perform, then 
this Saturday let Los Caltecas change that around. Los ****= 
Caltecas have been performing in the Monterey Bay area for 
five years under the direction of UCSC ethnomusicology 
David Kilpatrick. As well as these credentials, three of the 
singers have performed together for over ten years. 
Los Caltecas will perform in traje, (matching suits), using 
traditional mariachi instruments: several violins and trumpets, 
one bass guitar and one standard guitar. 
The concert will be at the Performing Arts Concert Hall, 


February 28 at 7:30 pm.0O 


Why would a nation be captivated by the 
sad story of a jilted lover who kills her former 
mate? The headlines for the sentencing of 
Jean Harris overshadowed an attempted 
coup in Spain and brewing troubles in El 
Salvador, although Prince Charles’s engage- 
ment did garner a fair amount of front page 
space. The affection that the American people 
have for social gossip and sexual scandal 
undoubtedly comes from a childhood in- 
fluence from, daytime soap opera. ) 

The soaps, long scorned as escapist enter- 
tainment for the unemployed, are actually 
one of the few aesthetically coherent state- 
ments of modern television. These little 
video gems create a contemplative atmos- 
phere that allows for complex explorations 
into human sexuality and emotion. 

For example, the rich fabric of human 
stories that illuminates The Guiding Light, 
(M-F 2:30 pm), rivals that of the greatest 
Russian novels. Finally, a War and Peace 
that never ends. 

Amanda, upon discovering who her real 
mother is, lost her baby; and Philip is shocked 


* 
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MEAN STREETS 


to discover that Amanda is his real sister, or 
3 So he thinks, but little does he know that he is 
H actually the son of Justin, whose brother is 
H about to leave Eve and go off with Vanessa to 
j Jamaica, where they may meet up with 
i Amanda’s real father, who is having an affair 
with Eve’s sister. Sounds like Santa Cruz. 

And what could be more appropriate for 
Santa Cruz than a concert by Peacework, a 
troupe of seven acoustic and electric musi- 
cians who will be playing “rock and roll for 
the heart and soul,”’ at the Louden Nelson 
Center this Friday at 7 pm. Homemade food 
will be sold, kids are free, and the tickets are 
cheap: 


Right down the street, at Kuumbwa Jazz 
Center, the Trimble/Rosenblum Duo will 
be demonstrating works from 18th and 19th 
century composers, and modern jazz and 
ethnic music, featuring such diverse com- 
posers as Stravinski, Ryo Noda, Schumann, 
and Carl Anton Wirth. Show begins at 9 pm. 
Monday, the McCoy Tyner Quintet will be 
doing two shows at 8 and 10:30. See preview, 
page 27, for more information. 


Ccccceccecccoccocovcs: 


; At the Catalyst, the Greg Kihn Band 


3; roll. Opening will be The Kids. The next 
night, Stoneground headlines, with City 
opening, and. both groups should be offering 
danceable music. The biggie of the week, for 
many, will be Leon Russell’s Paradise 
Show that begins at an unprecedented 7 pm. 
Russell will be performing with the New 
Grass Revival. 
H 
H 
H 
} 
H 
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Saturday, at the Performing Arts Concert 
hall, Los Caltecas will be performing maria- 
chi music, as part of a seminar on Ethno- 


musicology. It may sound scholastic, but } 
: will be at the Barn Theater Friday, Saturday 


mariachi music is far from that. 


Somewhere in the depths of Cowell College - 


there will be bands from San Francisco, 
: who will be the Victims and Social Unrest. 
Be there on Friday. 


Charlie Musselwhite will blooze his way ? 


} through several sets Tuesday night at the 
Albatross. Also, of very great interest to 
‘blues fans is that John Lee Hooker will be 
coming to Kresge next weekend, and Tom 
Scribner will be there also; on Saturday, and 


starts off the weekend with Bay area rock and } 


; it will be a very special concert. 

; There is much going on for fans of the 
i lively arts. Friday, Barbara Noda will be 
} reading from her recent work, Strawberries, 
accompanied by Kay Sato of Tigerlily who 
3 will perform solo improvisational pieces on 
} the koto and other instruments at the YWCA, 
} 8 pm. Then, over the weekend both Working 
j and the Chautaqua will run. Working, a 
} reputedly good production of Studs Terkel’s 
! book of the same name, will be at the Art 
: Center Theater Friday, 7 and 10 pm and 
? Sunday, 3 and 7 pm. Chautaqua, an unpre- 
dictable collection of short theater pieces, 


3 
? and Sunday, 8 pm. 

$ And there is more to look forward to next 
i week, since it is in the future, after all. 
} Smokescreens, a production from the Bear 
? Republic Theater, will be opening March 5 at 
? the Barn Theater. And at Performing Arts 
;} Theater the Dance Theater will open for the 
} weekend on the 5th also. Much more about 
? both next week. And more from The Guiding 
i Light.O 

2 —Iris Blocks 
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The above still-life with sandwich is one of thirty-two photos 
part of Rebecca Felt’s senior show. Fireside Lounge, Colleg 


LATE 
SHOW 
SAT. 
ONLY AT 
MIDNIGHT 


LIVE IN CONCERT 


NICKELODEON===== 
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HELD OVER THRU WEDS. HELD OVER THRU WEDS. 
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A FILM BY 
PIER PAOLO PASOLINI 


SPECIAL JURY PRIZE 
CANNES FILM FESTIVAL 


ONCE ONLY AT 7:00 The man 
SEPERATE ADMISSION who fell to Earth 9-450) 


no ena Unoen 17 nmerven (& 4:15 SUN) 
Lincoln & Cedar 
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NOW SHOWING 
NOMINATED FOR 2 ACADEMY AWAKDS, 
INCLUDING BEST FOREIGN LANGUAGE FILM, 
BEST ACHIEVEMENT IN ART DIRECTION 
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“A POWERHOUSE 
OF A FILM... 


Akira Kurosawa is 4 leading candidate 
for the greatest living film director.” 
—Jack Kroll, NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE 


“AWESOME... 
the old master has never 
been more vigorous.” 
—Vincent Canby, NEW YORK TIMES 


GEORGE LUCAS and FRANC TS FORD COPPOLA 
Present 
A FILM RY AKIRA KUROSAWA 


THEYSHADOW 
WARRIOR 


(BA). 1980 TWENTIETH CENTURYFOX ~ [PG] 


Nitely at 6:30 & 9:30 (Bargain Showing Sunday 3:30 — $2.75) 
STUDENT DISCOUNT THURS. ONLY — $3.00 


Lincoln & Cedar NICKELODEON 426-7500. 
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Thursday Friday, Saturday, & Sunday 
- 56,78 March 98) 80m | 
Performing Arts Theater UCSC 2 


$4, general, $3. students/seniors __ tickets at bass ou’’’ ts. ucsc box office & 
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VIEWFINDER 


MY BLOODY 
RIO (423-2000) VALENTINE—The resi- burgh and Michael Douglas 
THE TRIBUTE—Jack dents of Valentine, Ontario feature in this sfandard 
Lemmon- and Robby Benson are threatened by a vindictive comedy 

star in this tear-jerker about an miner who blames the citizens USED CARS— Although 
actor dying of Cancer. Look for a disaster in which he _ this film received bad reviews 


CAPITOLA (475-3518) 


/ a chowing down on his fellow Kael raved over it. The film 
UX CINEMA (426 workers. Bring the whole family. concerns the story of two rival 

$383) INCREDIBLE used-car salesmen. Starring 

SHRINKING WOMAN-— Michael Douglas, Strother 

Call theater fur information. Ty ELEPHANT MAN— Martin and Woodrow Parfrey. 
David Lynch’s sensitive and 
beautifully photographed bio- 
graphy of John Merrick, the THE MAN WHO FELL 
INCREDIBLE SHRINKING hideously deformed “elephant TO EARTH—This extra- 
WOMAN—an’t really make man.” This was one of last ordinary science-fiction film 
up its mind about what it wants years’s finest films. John Hurt stars David Bowie as an alien 
to say. It’s not quite a satire, gives a bravura performance who comes to Earth in search 
it’s not quite a fantasy, and in the title role. of water. Nicholas Roeg 
Lily Tomlin never gets to dis- AIRPLANE—See the Sash directs with a beautiful suc- 
play her unquestionable abilities Mill, Feb. 26-27. cession of images, each one - 
as a comedienne, so it’s. not more enigmatic than the one 
quite a showcase, either. It is a preceeding it. Yet the film is 
good (and politically correct not frustrating or perplexing, 
as they say) diversion for the but exotic.and mystical. Rip 
children, though. Durnmiar who may (or-inay Torn, Buck Henry, and Candy 


Clark are all excellent in sup- 
ALTERED STATES— may not) have picked up _ porting parts. 
Exploding fireworks, swirling Howard Hughes wandering in 
water, floating clouds and the desert is one of the finest 
blowing sands combine with a American films of the year. 
message about the hazards of Paul Le Mat (of American ARABIAN NIGHTS— 
toying with recombinant DNA. Grafitti) is superb as Interesting scenery and cos- 
William Hurt and Blair Brown Dummar, and Jason Robards tume design can’t save this 
star in this Ken Russell- could easily be the ghost of the j+i¢r badly edited, poorly con- 
directed yarn about halluci- crazed and bedraggled 
nogens and isolation tanks. Hughes. 


4. BARETTA 


DEL MAR (425-0616) 


MELVIN AND 
HOWARD-— This finely 
‘drawn story of Melvin 


6" The 


pm / 


7™MAS'H 
1.™ NEWS 


TONE 
IN - 


IT’S MY TURN—Jill Clay- : 


ceptualized Pasolini film. As 
Pasolini said in a interview 
that he intended to make the 
mystical Arabian Nights an 
epic of everyday life. The result 
is an unfortunate, clumsy 
hybrid of Italian and Oriental 
cultures. 


wound up stranded in a shaft, and poor box-office, Pauline ~yy— MAN WHO FELL 
TO EARTH— 


KAGEMUSHA—Reviewed 
this issue. 


SASH MILL (427-1711) 


AIRPLANE!—This inspired, 
slapstick satire of Zero Hour, 
the old flying melodrama 
about a troubled veteran- 
turned pilot has every sight 
gag in the book, and a thou- 
sand more. Dana Andrews, 
Leslie Nielson, and Lloyd 
Bridges all do wonderful turns 
burlesquing their old roles as 
WASP heroes. The dialogue 
is vintage Three Stooges: 
“Nurse, we must get this man 
to a hospital.” ‘“What is it, 
doctor?” “It’s a building with 
a lot of sick people in int, but 
that doesn’t concern us now.” 
Airplane! is crazy,.limitless 
fun. 


THE MOUSE THAT 
ROARED—A comedy 
delight. Peter Sellers plays 


several different roles in this , 
story of the Duchy of Grand 
Fenwick, which declares war 
against the United States...and 
wins: Also starring Jean Seberg 
and Margaret Rutherford. 


Feb. 26-27: 


Feb. 28-Mar. 2: 
BADLANDS—Martin 
Sheen and Sissy Spacek star 
in this fictionalized version of 
the life of Charles Stark- 
weather, the mass murderer of 


12 people in Nebraska. Sheen’ 


and Spacek are both quite 
good, and Terence Malik 
(Days of Heaven) directed. 
EAST OF EDEN—Elia 
Kazan’s original film deals 
with only the last ninety pages 
of Steinbeck’s novel. James 
Dean and Jo Van Fleet (in the 
part Jane Seymour played in 
the recent TV remake) are top 
notch. 

Mar. 3-4 
CHUSHINGURA~A 
classic Japanese samurai epic 
starring Toshiro Mifune. 


41st CINEMA (476- 
8841) 


THE COMPETITION— 

Richard Dreyfuss and Amy 
Irving in a romance about an 
international piano competition. 


UCSC students are now eligible 
for membership in the 
SANTA CRUZ COUNTY SCHOOLS 4 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNION. Applications for 
membership and share draft accounts are 
available in the Carriage House. 


Reviews indicate that Sam 
Waterston steals the show ina 
supporting part. 


THE GREAT SANTINI— 
Robert Duvall stars in this 
family drama about an ex- 
Marine who is trying to install 
some machismo into his son. 


APTOS TWIN (688- 
6541) 


RAGING BULL—Review- 
ed this issue. 


FORT APACHE, THE 
BRONX— Ed Asner (in what 
is basically a cameo part) and 
Paul Newman star in this melo- 
drama about beleagured 
policemen in the South Bronx. 
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film series may not be “politically correct” 
enough to suit the author of the column, we 
condemn the encouragement of this kind of 
archaic, censorial sentiment by a newspaper 
which is dedicated to free expression. 
The'“Movies on a Hill” column is the only 
source of information about films playing on 
campus available to most students. Careless 
misuse of this column therefore can lead to 
disaster for students attempting to run film 
series. Thus, until such time as either a- 
nother, more objective, source of information 
becomes available, or the author of “Movies 
on a Hill” is replaced by someone less prone 
to immature, vengeful ranting and raving, we 
request that CHP refrain from any comment 
on the remaining films in our series, and 
simply list them in the ‘“‘Calendar” section. 
With such respect as is due, 
Drew Thompson, Byron Patterson 
- and Dan Rasmus 
“not movies, films” associates, Themeless 
Film Series producers. 
Richard Bias 
Madhavi Kharkar 
Maureen Weaver 
Patricia Donovan 
Socorro Mata; 
Oakes College Student Senate (film series 
funding body) 


HATEFUL 


To whom it may concern, 

I was very disappointed, annoyed and 
dismayed with the review of “Nightcrawler” 
in last week’s issue by Jeff Kahrs. However, 
anyone who read that with any incentive, 
brains or sensitivity will clearly realize what 
an incompetent journalist/reviewer Jeff is. 

For instance, who does he t! ink he is to be 
so sickeningly judgemental uf the people 
waiting in line to see the show? (comments on 
clothes, etc.) Clearly; including these types 
of comments in the review of a play is the 
work of an amateur not to mention a fool. 
“Nightcrawler” may not have appealed to 
him, but he forgot to say that; this show 
definitely appeals to others. It seems to me 
that Jeff is a hateful, unhappy, negative 
person, with a lot to learn. He also should 
spend a bit of time reviewing his own lack of 
style. 

In my opinion, “Nightcrawler” was a 
superb evening of entertainment filled with 
clever lines, talent and lively hot music. The 
rest of the crowd seemed to think so as well. 
Also I don’t know where Jeff gets the idea 
that the plot is straight from the Rocky 
Horror Picture Show.” What a ridiculous, 
uneducated comparison! 

Maybe in the future before you print a 
review that completely tears a production of 
the utmost creative energy apart in such a 
demeaning way (’i.e-derrogatory misquotes 
from the script), you should have a second or 
third impartial person see the piece and give 
their opinion as well. This way, total in- 
capability on the part of a particular writer 
does not completely destroy peoples’ work, 
feelings, and positive energy. 

A Nightcrawler fan 


SYMBOLIC INTRUSION 


Dear Women’s News Staff: 

The politics of men’s place in the feminist 
movement are sensitive and controversial. I 
felt that this already tenuous relationship 
between feminist men and women was weak- 
ened when I saw the “Men’s Department” in 
the Women’s section in February 19’s City 
ona Hill. 

Having transferred from the University of 
Massachusetts where I participated in the 


(unsuccessful) 1978 struggle for women’s 


pages in the campus paper, I see CHP’s 


women’s section as an important victory for 
feminist journalism. Women have histori- 
cally been denied access to the media, and 
CHP has demonstrated its commitment to- 
wards reversing this phenomenon, especially 
by recognizing the need for a specific section, 
for, by and about women. However, includ- 
ing a “Men’s Department” on your Women’s 
Section was an unfortunate decision which 


undermined the concept of a women’s SeC-. 


tion in a symbolic, but powerful way. Since 
the ““Men’s Section” involved a male speak- 
er who was addressing men interested in 
fighting séxism and patriarchy, it seemed to 
me that it would have been not only more 
effective, but more appropriate in another 
part of the paper. (After all, isn’t the rest of 
the paper, effectively, the men’s .section?) 
While it is imprtant that men be made aware 
of the problems of sexism, I question if, as 
women, we should be the ones doing the 
educating. Women’s space is precious and 
we should not be so willing to give up what we 
have gained. 

City on a Hill has been supportive of the 
struggle against sexism and the limitations it 
places on all of us. However, I hope that in 
the future, when considering aspects of effec- 
tive presentation, you will maintain your 
broad scope of political commitment in a way 
that will not challenge the integrity of the 
Women’s Section. 

Rita Zeidner 
, Kresge 


Dear Ms. Zeidner: Your concerns are im- 
portant and I share them wholeheartedly. 
The words “Men’s Department” over the 
announcement of the patriarchy lecture were 
not meant to indicate any new policy, but 
were only what's known as a “Kicker—” a 
mini-headline whose purpose is to further 
inform and attract readers to a story. The 
piece in question was written by Donna 
Haraway, uncredited because we did not 
know at the time whom we should by-line. 
Thank you again for expressing these cru- 
cial considerations.—Kerry Anna Cobra, 
Women’s Editor. 


SHORT AND SWEET 


Dear Staff, 

I would like to give my support to the 
Preying Mantis Women’s Brigade and Men 
Against Rape. 

Hustler is not harmless entertainment. 
Violence of this sort is sick. 

In solidarity we will defeat all forms of 
violence. 

Keith Boulden’ 


HOLD YOUR OWN GUN 


Dear CHP Staff: 
In recognition of your excellent women’s 


section, may we suggest (an obvious void) an 


exclusive gentlemen’s section? 

As a counterpoint to ““Women’s Clips,” 
let’s have a companion piece ““Men’s Chips.” 

Weekly articles could include things like 
“‘Four-Wheeling,” “My Best Lay Last 
Week,” “‘Self-defense in Local Pool Bars,” 
and ‘“‘How to Hold your Gun & Keep it 
Clean.” a 


British Import of 


Lene Lovich’s 
“Flex” 


just $4.99 Ist JUMP COURSE 


“GROUP RATES 
Antioch Parachute 
Center 
(415) 757-9957 


Closed Mon. & .Tu 
albums & get $5 worth FREE! : 


1214 A Pacific Ave. 
Across from Woolworth’s 
425-1096 


COFFEE 


Open Daily Nightly 
Monday—Friday 8 — Midnight 
8 — 3:30 


La Bahia 


—fresh! homemade cinnamon rolls— 


every Monday and Thursday morning 
hot cookies nightly 
nachos 
fresh soups daily— 


NEXT WEEK’S LUNCH SPECIALS: 


MONDAY.........VEGETABLE & CHEESE QUICHE  90¢ 

, with salad, $1.40 — 

TUESDAY........SWEET & SOUR CHICKE $1.95 
with rice 

WEDNESDAY...CHILE RELL 3NO CASSAROLE $1.50 
with chips 

THURSDAY..... VEGETARIAN SPAGHETTI - $1.95. 
with salad , : 

FRIDAY........... BEAN AND CHEESE BURRITOS $1.25 


with salsa, onions, (Scur cream on request) and ‘chips 


plus our regular sandwiches, 
quesadillas, salsa & chips, 
baked goods, ice cream & more! © 
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Racial 
tracking 
at UCSC 


by Consuelo Flores 

When I was considering dormitory life while applying to 
UCSC in the fall of 79, I wanted to live in a college where I 
could expand my horizons educationally as well as socially. 
After evaluating the different colleges, I decided that College 
V would provide a well-rounded education and would fulfill 
my needs better than the other colleges would. 

Being away from home and in a new environment, I found 
life at College V somewhat alien at times and yearned for 
home-cooked meals prepared in the spicy Mexican style to 
which I was so accustomed. = 

To my sheer delight, I rekindled the friendship of a 
girlfriend from junior high school whom I hadn’t seen in quite 
a while. She lived at Oakes. 

Through her, I was introduced to and became friends with 
many of the Chicanos on campus—most of whom lived at 
Oakes and Merrill—but I felt our friendships were in many 
ways superficial. About four weeks into the quarter, when 
some of my friends felt more.comfortable, they began asking 
why I was living at College V. Not understanding why my 
living arrangements were being questioned, I explained that I 
wanted to experience different cultures. ~ 

The inquiries increased progressively and I grew weary of 
explaining my reasons to an audience that refused to 
understand. The only thing they understood was that one of 
their people, a Chicano, was living at College V, the strangest 
of the “‘white”’ colleges. 

I was aware that many people are 
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but I was surprised to realize that this included many 
minorities themselves. Intrigued, I decided to explore this 
situation, concentrating my efforts on UCSC’s Chicano 
population. 

According to Bruce Erfer, Finance and Planning Director, 
of the Hispanics who comprise 5.7 percent of the campus 
population, Oakes and then Merrill have the highest percent- 
age of Chicano students. Twenty-three percent of Oakes 
students are Chicano, as are 10.3 percent of Merrill students. 
The percentage of Chicano students at the other colleges are: 


‘Cowell, 4.8; Kresge, 3.3; Crown, 2.7; College V, 2.5; 


College 8, 2.4; and Stevenson, 1.4 percent. 

There are many reasons for this situation. Some contri- 
buting factors are the speeches given to prospective students 
by tour guides from both the Admissions Office and the 
Educational Oppotunity Program (EOP). In one tour, a 
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guide from the EOP office told a group of Hispanic students 
from Watsonville: ‘““You’d probably feel better living here 
[Oakes] because there are more Chicanos here than at any 
other college.” The Admissions Office relays the same 
message to incoming students in their guided tours. 

EOP director Glenn Valenzuela has plans for changing 
this recruiting method. ““We have discussed the problem at 
length and are trying to eliminate it. What we would like to do 
is have EOP sub-offices set up at each college. This would 
establish support systems for minorities who find the transi- 
tion difficult.” 

The success of the program depends not only on student 
participation, but on the reaction to new students by Chicanos 
at Oakes and Merrill. This could be a problem, as exemplified 
by my own experiences. Other Chicanos began questioning 
cultural identity when I refused to move from College V into 
Oakes or Merrill, caling me a Coconut (the Latin equivalent 
of an Oreo). 

While integration may be hard, it is not impossible, 
regardless of the reasons Hispanics have for isolating 
themselves. As Roberto Landeros, a senior at Oakes College, 
ponts out, “Coming from an areas in San Jose where about 70 
percent of the people I lived with were Chicano, I felt 
comfortable living at both Merrill and Oakes. While I was at 
Merrill, though, I had no trouble living with non-Chicano 
students even though I was not used to them . . . I’m sure I 
could have adapted as well had I lived at another college but I 
would have felt awfully isolated at times.” 

‘It is particularly ironic that those students who do choose 
to integrate themselves have a hard time with their peers. 
Chicanos living at other colleges have had similar experi- 


‘ ences. A Chicano dance major from College V confided, ‘‘I 


really don’t know what they expect. Sure you can party with 
them [other Chicanos], but you can’t really do much of 
anything else. You can’t talk to them about your academic life 
or career plans because they'll just try to rip you apart.” 

How does Landeros feel about minorities living at Oakes 
and Merrill? “Well, I feel they lose and they gain. First let me 
say they gain, because if they’re in a favorable environment, 
they’re going to do better in school. One thing that they’II lose 
is the chance to interact with a group of non-minority 
students. They are going to have to ineract with non- 
minorities in whichever field they go on to after leaving 
UCSC. They are losing the opportunity of preparing them- 
selves for this eventuality.” 

Many minorities are not aware that by living apart from the 
social majority, they are passing up the opportunity to break 
stereotypes the media have placed on them. As one student 
expressed, “‘I wish the Chicanos and other minority groups 
for that matter, would disperse themselves amongst the other 
colleges. It’s hard to deal with people who've only heard 
about the gangs and violence of East Los Angeles, and be the 

- only one to represent it favorably. I do my best to put East LA 
in a more realistic perspective, but I find myself fighting 
— years of the media’s misrepresentation virtually 

r lone.” 


by Dave Barber 


Editor's Note: The rugged Big Sur coast has become the 
latest site for a classic American battle, a battle with no clear 
rules or opposing forces. The rights of private land owner- 
ship, the conflicting requirements of federal land use 
problems, and the struggle between local and federal 
governments all form part of the swirling and fast-moving 
battle over Big Sur. In this concluding article of a two-part 
series, City on a Hill staff writer Dave Barber examines the 


political and financial effects of preserving one of the ~ 


nation’s great coastlines. 


The present controversy over protective legislation for Big 
Sur has toots and limbs sik aut is but one of the more 
highly visible and dramatic episodes in an ongoing clash over 
the most effective way to preserve wild, undeveloped lands. 
Some even speak of a crisis in constitutionality, The 
supporters of Big Sur legislation have all kinds of justifica- 
tions for their position, but what they all seem to share is the 
conviction that if no protective measures can be achieved for 
one of the more spectacular strips of coastline in the country, 
then no region will be immune. 

Unlike the oysters so prevalent in Big Sur’s littoral, the 
issue does not divide itself neatly into equal halves. From the 
very first, American society was constructed on the principle 


Secretary of the Interior James Watt called for a halt 
to all future national park acquisitions and even 
proposed eliminating some existing protected areas 
which “are not significant enough to deserve national 


protection with federal dollars.” 


of private property, the unalienable right of individuals to 
own their separate plots of land. Walls and fences rank right 
up there with Mom and apple pie. Running .somewhat 
contrary to this tradition is the state of mind epitomized by 
Ansel Adams when he states that “national parks are 
phenomena of an advanced society.”” The whole concept of 
designating parcels of land to remain undeveloped, on which 
nothing will be erected, pumped up or cut down, is still an 
almost eccentric notion. The idea of land has never been 
divorced from the idea of use. 

Two weeks ago, in the middle of a hectic day of constituent 
office hours, Congressman Leon Panetta hooked one foot 
over a corner of his desk and shook his head sadly when asked 
about the prospects of the latest Big Sur bill. The outlook is 
not encouraging. What baffles him, he said, is the rash of 
negative sentiment—even though this latest piece of legisla- 
tion would do nothing to alter the Big Sur coast. No one would 
feel the squeeze of governmental restraints unless they were 
contemplating the area as a stripmine site of a Denney’s 
franchise. Nevertheless, Panetta stressed, opposition to any 
Sort of precautionary statutes will no longer be confined to 
Senator Hayakawa’s coterie. New Secretary of the Interior 
James Watt, for instance, has gone on record saying that 


environmentalists are more often than not “obstructionists.” 

Are people such as Ansel Adams and Wilderness Society 
president William Turnage simply crying wolf in their 
passionate insistence on protective legislation for Big Sur? 
The evidence does not suggest so. An example is Lake 
Tahoe: the once-pristine lake straddling the Nevada-Cali- 
fornia border has long been deteriorating, and the Carter 
Administration had only recently established a federal 
council intended to direct all further policies. Though Tahoe 


The whole concept of designating parcels of 
land to remain underdeveloped, on which 
nothing will be erected, pumped up or cut 
down, is still an almost eccentric notion. 


is already inundated with high-rise casinos and resoft traffic, 
this governing body is now likely to be scrapped under the 
pressure of an influential group of politicians led by Nevada 
Senator Paul Laxalt, who maintains that local government 


should have full responsiblity because “‘the closer you are to © 


the area, the better off you are at accounting for it.” 
Tahoe and Big Sur are vastly disparate cases and it is hard 
to imagine Harvey’s ever building a casino on the Sur cliffs, 


but the conflict over the heed for specific dictates above and 
beyond local authority has certain parallels. Big Sur has a 


-dual identity; though large sections are privately owned, 


more than three million visitors meander through it each year. 
It commands featured pages in California state visitors 


guides, sandwiched between William Hearst’s San Simeon | 
and Bing Crosby’s Pebble Beach. There have been rumblings © 


for years over proposals to expand tourist accomodations, 
more vista points, more signboards, more highway man- 
agement. 


So far, the region remains remarkably unscathed. Not that - 


Big Sur is any more hallowed than Tahoe, it’s just that it had a 
longer head start. Over the past five years, proposals for two 
new motels, a condominium complex, a lavish restaurant and 
a think-tank convention center on Big Sur lands have been 
submitted to the Monterey County Board of Planners. One 
also has to recall that the Santa Monica Mountains in 
Southern California, now honeycombed with residences and 
developments, were repeatedly claimed to be invulnerable to 
any sort of construction. 

Long-time Big Sur residents snap shut at the slightest 
mention of “‘federal intervention.” Such a reflex is not wholly 
unjustified, given the uneven workings of the Agriculture 


Department and Parks Department. Yet stewardship of these 
lands today is not the same burden it was in the time when a 


trip from Santa Cruz to Monterey was a long day’s journey. _ 


Agrarian, isolationist values have become archaic and 

The essential question suggested by Big Sur’s controver- 
sial situation is whether the balance between local- land 
ownership and general land maintenance is a fire-and-ice 
proposition, or whether the ethics of property and the ethics 
of preservation are mutually exclusive. 


First, there is the issue of money. In these days of the 


schizophrenic dollar, land investment is practically the 


Yellow Brick Road to financial security and even the - 


scrubbiest, most barren portions of the Big Sur hillsides make 
prospective buyers pant. We live in a culture where it is 
assumed that anything from pieces of corporations to peace 
of mind can be bought, and the green that a lot of people see 
when they gaze at Big Sur is in the form of US treasury notes 
not coast live oaks or Monterey pines. 

Money also plays a crucial role in governmental decision- 
making. It is not enough that Big Sur is a magnificent scenic 
area of incomparable beauty; it has to jockey for precedence 
among similar preservation movements for redwoods, Point 
Reys extensions and the Channel Islands. At one point last 
year, Congress was faced with no less than half a dozen 
proposed bills for California parklands that, if passed, would 
have consumed 85 percent of all the national land acquisition 
budget. These figures prompted Leon Panetta to axe some 
$70 million from the original Big Sur funding demands, which 
makes realistic compensation for landowners a delicate and 
uncomfortable operation. The economics of federal land 
maintenance has long been a raw nerve for ecologist and 
politicians alike, and it seems that federal concern for the 
future of Big Sur land can only be directly proportional to the 
amount of money left over from other projects. James Watt 
set an ominous tone for the Reagan administration just last 


’ 


NON, 


week when he called for a halt to all future national park 
acquisitions and even proposed eliminating some existing 
protected areas which “‘are not significant enough to deserve 
national protection with federal dollars.” ; 

The second point Big Sur raises is the entire concept of 
national parkland. Despite a rich tradition and the highly- 
touted efforts of such legendaries as Theodore Roosevelt, 
John Muir and Gifford Pinchot, it is not clear how effective 


_ and beneficial the national park system is. Yosemite Valley, 


one of its choicest gems, is a virtual circus. If the national park 


policy appears at times to be weak or even detrimental to 


sustaining wild, non-urban lands, part of the trouble may lie 
in its own paradoxical intentions. US National Parks, the 


creed declares, exist for the “preservation, use and enjoy- | 


ment of the environment.” An admirable goal, to be sure, but in 
many cases akin to trying to walk, swim and sit simultaneously : 
Even the US Forest Service’s own description of its function 
is couched in language that would make any corporation 
stockholder proud: “‘the objective is to maintain a coordin- 
ated pattern of use which will produce the largest net total of 
public benefits.” 

A national park becomes public property. We all own it. 
Thus, when you begin to exclude anything from motorhomes 
to kerosene lamps, there might be an outcry from some sector 
about an “infringement of rights.” Already, more than 
10,000 acres of Big Sur lie within federal parklands: in these 
areas, there are growing: complaints of polluted streams, 
littered trails and undesirable transients. One has to ask 
whether this is really preferable to barbed wire and “No 
Trespassing” signs. : % 

No one is trying to turn Big Sur into a national park. Not 
yet. Locals are convinced, however, that federal intervention 
on any level is an inevitable first step. Old-timers like resident 
John Harlan declare staunchly that all is well, that “we were 


" -environmentalists long before anyone found it in vogue to be 


one.” Looking across the starkly beautiful, unblemished 
ranges, it is tough to disagree with him. But then again, there 
was a time when no one could conceive of Hetch Hetchy 
valley as a concrete reservoir, or Mono Lake. as a dying, 
draining basin. 
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Life, 

Liberty, 

and the pursuit 
of human rights 


religiion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or abridging 

the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the 

people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Government 
‘or a redress of grievences.” 
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by Bruce Cooperstein 


That is the First Amendment to the United States 
Constitution. This amendment, along with nine others, was 
ratified and became part of the Constitution on December 15, 


“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 


who lack the political influence, numerical strength, or 


financial resources to secure these freedoms. . 

For over 60 years there has been an organization with the 
single purpose of making the promise of political liberty a 
reality—the American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU). The 
ACLU was founded in 1920 out of what was formerly the 
National Civil Liberties Bureau of Americans United Against 
Militarism. The NCLB was then concerned primarily with 
the rights of conscientious objectors, though even before 
World War I had ended its attention had turned to the plight 
of Wobblies being prosecuted under the espionage and 
sedition laws, to aliens being persecuted and deported, and 
later to the repression of labor organizers attempting to 
secure the right to bargain collectively and form unions. 

In those days the ACLU was a small group, starting with a 


1791. Known as the Bill of Rights, they guarantee equal | # 
treatment and due process of law, security from unwarranted [9 


and unreasonable searches and seizures, the right to afair and [7 
speedy trial and protection from cruel and unusual punish- f 


ment. But these guarantees of liberty are not self-enforcing. 


The Constitution is an ambiguous document, filled with [7 


contradictions that reflect the ambiguities of its framers. The 


First Amendment is absolute in its guarantee of freedom of F 


expression, but other sections of the Constitution provide the 


government with the means to suppress expression, especially 


when it represents a threat to property or social relations. 


And with these means at their disposal, those in power | 
forever try to undermine the rights of individuals and groups | 
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few hundred members and growing to a couple of thousand. 
In its six decades of existence it has swelled into the largest 
public interest group in the country, with over 200,000 
members. But its fundamental ideals remain the same: to 
protect and extend those liberties that belong to each of us, 
and by so doing to create a just and humane society for us all. 

Unless you are a member of ACLU or have had some 
contact with the organization, you probably don’t know how 
it is structured or how it functions. There are 50 individual 
ACLUs affiliated through income-sharing with the national 
ACLU, who participate in national policy decision-making 
and in united action on national goals. | 

Many of the state branches, called affiliates, have staffs 


with legislative, legal, and educational departments. Others: 


continued on page 31 
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by William Beeman 


EDITOR'S NOTE: With dependable sources indicating 
that the Reagan Administration is now considering direct 
covert military intervention in the war in Afghanistan, a 
major American foreign policy disaster could be in the 
making. Such operations would require choosing between 
the 30 diverse groups now united in the resistance effort, and 
undermine the Afghans’ very ability to fight. PNS associate 
editor William O. Beeman, who teaches at Brown Univer- 
sity, is an expert on Islamic culture. He served as a special 
advisor to the State Department during the hostage crisis. 


With the hostage crisis behind it, and an apparent public 
mandate for muscle-flexing to goad it on, the Reagan 
Administration is poised on the brink of a major foreign 
policy disaster in Afghanistan. 

Reports from Washington indicate that the US govern- 
ment is seriously considering direct covert military inter- 
vention in the continuing conflict in Central Asia. If imple- 
mented, this strategy is certain to blow up in the faces of those 
who advocate it—destroying the fragile cohesion that makes 
Afghan resistance effective, and turning many Afghan free- 
dom fighters against the US itself. 

The American military establishment has been chomping 
at the bit ever since the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan began. 
In the meantime, the Carter Administration considered 
virtually every alternative to direct action. But even these 
options were fraught with the danger of a widened conflagra- 
tion engulfing the whole region, and bringing head-to-head 
confrontation between the superpowers. 

Now that the hostages have been released to the beat of 
new rumblings from the Iranian left, interventionist options. 
seem more realistic and the pressure for the new administra- 
tion to act on its expressed belief in Soviet containment grows 
daily. And President Carter provided the legal basis for 
covert intervention by the CIA when he issued an executive 
order broadening the guidelines for intelligence operations 
shortly before leaving office. 

What the direct intervention strategy ignores, according to 
anthropologist Louis Dupree, one of the country’s foremost 
Afghan experts with over 20 years experience in that country, 
are the most basic realities of Afghan culture and society, as 
well as the manner in which the war is being waged. The 
Afghan resistance force is a federation of some 30 separate 
groups united by violent opposition to the Soviets, but divided 
by very different ideologies, ethnic compositions, and power 
bases. At this point, says Dupree, they are generally 
cooperating with each other, and essentially pursuing a 
combat strategy in which each group conducts battles in its 
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won region, without impinging on the prerogatives of the 
others. 

The groups are also semi-autonomous in their solicitation 
of funds and quite careful in their choice of financial allies. 
One group, for example, will only accept money from Islamic 
fundamentalist sources. 


Soviet soldier 


a 


Afghani rebels capture 


If the US were to send covert military advisers into the 
region, it could not do so without attaching itself to one or 
more of these diverse groups, which would lay the ground- 
work for the failure of the entire operation. The favored group 
would immediately lose the confidence of the other guerrilla 
groups and the resulting internecine conflict would destroy 


If the US were to send covert military advisors into the region, it could not do 
so without attaching itself to one or more of the diverse groups of Afghani 
rebels, which would lay the groundwork for the failure of the entire operation. 


the fragile organization of the resistance. The CIA, the most 
likely operator in this action, might be faced with the 
embarrassing situation of being attacked in the field by the 
very resistance fighters it hopes to aid. 

The decision to consider this brand of assistance to the 
Afghans is based on a limited and poverty-stricken view of 
political organization in the world. The US seems quite 
unable to understand power structures which do not have a 
clearly-established center. Conventional troop operations 
demand the identification of a central authority with whom 
foreign military strategists can work. Because the Afghan 
resistance is based on the principle of federation, which is 
radically opposed to central authority, the organizational 
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goals of Afghans and American military planners are irre- 
parably at odds. a, 

The ultimate disaster would come at the moment the US 
attempted to resolve this problem by imposing a central 
authority on the resistance through the “appointment” of one 
group as the eventual successor to the present Soviet- 
installed regime in Kabul. The selected group would immediately 
be discredited, for the widespread Afghan hostility towards 
Moscow is only part of a larger desire to remain independent 
of both superpowers. : 

Moreover, the rest of the Islamic world will quite correctly 
point out that the US is not really interested in the welfare of 
the Afghan people, but rather in ousting one set of puppets 
only to replace it with another of its own. 

Ironically, such a development would confirm the Soviet 
explanation of the conflict. For months, Radio Moscow has 
been telling the people of the Middle East that the Afghan war 
was actually a battle between the legitimate government of 
Afghanistan—aided by Russian troops—and “bandits” in 
the pay of the United States and China. Any explicit 
American move to control opposition to the Soviet invasion 
could deepen suspicions throughout the region that the 
Russian claims are valid. 

Direct intervention would also strengthen the hand of the 
leftist forces in Iran, who could characterize the action as 
another example of the ‘Great Satan’s” ‘desire to suppress 
Islamic independence movements everywhere. 

The notion that the Afghan people cannot conduct their 
own affairs, or organize their own resistance, borders on 
being racist. They are a proud people, whose strategic | 
location has made war a necessary part of life for centuries. 
And their history is full of evidence that a successful 
campaign by federated groups can be waged against much 
more powerful enemies, such as the British at the height of 
their Empire. Not only do they not need US military or CIA 
personnel, they are also sure to resent them and eventually to 
resist them. 

Washington has great difficulty believing this because it 
defies the orthodox military premises on which our own 
strategies are based. But all wars, even guerilla wars, are not 
the same. As the writer Fred Halliday recently observed after 
returning from Kabul, Afghanistan is not Vietnam. There is 
no analog to the centrally-run National Liberation Front 
(NLF) which met American intervention in Southeast Asia. 

If the Administration is determined to play a hand in the 
conflict, (which in any case could prove a tragic expansion of 
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legitimate resistance to proxy superpower conflict in the 
Third World), there are other options. To date, the Afghan 
guerrillas have been effectively prevented from acquiring 
arms on the international market thanks to American opposi- 
tion and Pakistani reluctance to increase the military ante 
along its border with Afghanistan. Without US approval and 
Pakistani willingness, more sophisicated weapons simply 
cannot get into the hands of the resistance. 

But the important point is that it is those hands—the 
methods and organization premises of the Afghans them- 
selves—which must remain in control if a campaign against 
the Russian invasion is to be waged at all. 5 

©1981, Pacific News Service — 
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Perspective on pornography, Part I 


By Kerry Anna Cobra 


The question why pornography matters so much to today’s 
feminist scholars and activists is a crucial one. The following 
consideration of the reasons is written as a necessary 
introduction to UCSC alumna De Clarke’s essays on the 
current research concerning the effects of pornography and 
‘its place in society. 

It is also written in connection with a very small act of 
defiance. Tomorrow, I’m going to take a poster off a wall 
which exemplifies the germination of a situation in which 
women are reduced to despair, ‘screaming: the kind of . 
screaming heard when millions of women died in the fires of 
the medieval church; the kind of screaming their daughters, 
forced to betray them and watch their burning, must have 
screamed in despair; the kind of women’s screaming they say 
you could hear on this country’s Great Plains, when settle- 
ments were few; the screaming, from the middle ages, to the 
Great Plains settlements, to today, of women locked in 
madhouses because in their visions and actions they defied 
the existence decreed for them. 

Today women are by the tens of thousands attempting 
defiances, and today too there is the threat that our movement 
may end in despair. When women have risen up together in 


Women learn to distinguish 
the voice of woman-hatred, as 
a ticking bomb is distinguished 

Jrom normal sounds ina room. 


‘ 


the past, something has risen against them. In the middle 
ages, historians of the witchburnings estimate up to 9 million 
died on Christian instruments of torture. A whole town might 
have left to it ten women, or five, or one. What had been a 
powerful, cohesive network of community members who 
attended births, taught a woman-affirming Spirituality, and 
practiced empirical science in healing, was broken down and 
its knowledge lost, almost entirely. The usual vision we have 
of this movement is in the documents of its persecutors. 

When a spirited, humanitarian, and radical feminism grew 
up in the 1800’s in the US, it died, as Mary Daly explains in 
Gyn/Ecology., under the knife of a professional medicine 
which perpetuated the worst myths about women and backed 
them with the authority to define and alter us. That psych- 
ology was born as a male-defined “science” is well-known, 
and its distortions of the female psyche and imprisonments of 
womep,.in the name of treatment are well-documented. 
1eCKk (invented by a man who practiced needless 
Surgery @n his Black servingwomen—one suffered fifty-one 
operations before she died!—before committing it.on women 
:Of his race and class) went hand in hand with psychology— 
performing clitoridectoniles, ovariotomies, hysterectomies, 
as advised. 

The crushing of these two women’s uprisings have many 
common elements. One is that the voices of authority tailored 
the anti-woman message to the confusions, fears, and 


_ gullibilities of the poplulations they addressed. The witch- 


_ Photo-thanks to Preying Mantis Women’s Brigade 


burners clothed it in plays on fear of the Devil and Hell, 
directing their propaganda at a theologically-conversant 
population: the men of modern science clothed the message 
of woman-hatred in language of normalcy and pathology, 
directing their propaganda at.a population concerned with 
mental and physical sickness and health and eager to develop 
scientific concepts and vocabulary. 

When. the messages started to take hold, another thing 
these two times had in common was that the women’s 
movements were gutted, and the individual women in them 
often gutted; lies were told as truth about women’s sexuality, 
‘and women were sexually tortured. Medieval men, to the 
greater glory, as they understood it, of Christ, made women 
sit naked on metal chairs heated to glowing. Modern men, in 
the name of science, recommended clitoridectomies. Witch- 
es were eviscerated; women even into the twentieth century 
have been needlessly hollowed by surgery. In mental insitu- 
tions, medieval, 19th-century, and contemporary, women 


Why women are fighting 
_ pornography 


Scene from the conceptual art piece “Porn 
Machine ” 


sutter rapes and have no access to justice. 

There is far more than a Larry Flynt—the Christian man 
who sells his magazines with pictures of children, women, 
and Blacks chained, blown apart, ground into hamburger, for 
amusement—to make it clear that today’s women are in the 
well-precedented danger that it all could begin again. 

It happens slowly. Over a period of time, attitudes are 
suggested, developed, justified, before the time is ripe. The 
witches of Europe, before the final annihilation, had known 
many years of peace or relative peace, in which to grow in 
their communities and develop their knowledge, like the Jews 
of Russia would have peace, at intervals interrupted with 
campaigns of terror. There is a process by which the hatred 
grows: nourished and encouraged, it ripens until it bursts, 
casting murder into the air like fully-fromed fruit encasing 
seeds. 

It may well germinate when one who hates (perhaps one 


who has rationalized hate into art, poetry, ‘“‘the way things. 


are,”’ or ““God’s plan”) projects the hating onto the hated. 

“The Blacks would destroy us if they had the chance;”’ “Jews 
always have some ulterior motives;” They’re Out To Get 
You, the hater feels, but this stereotype is made even more 
appealing by the secret knowledge that what he fears is a just 
vengeance. But Blacks and Jews—half of them at least—still 
have manhood in common with our hypothetical bigot. 
Women, however—“all want to castrate you.” “Will cut you 
down.” “Hate men.” Thrown at feminists, especially (the 
women seeking to make it possible for real love to exist 
between men and women): “They hate men.” 

Behind women, gutted by the surgeon, the inquisitors, the 
occupying armies, beaten and kicked to death by husbands 
and lovers, sexually tortured and mutilated in the name of 
piety or normalcy (whose...?), there falls a deep shadow. The 
shadow is this hidden history of gynocide, pain, victim- 
ization, that has never stopped us from giving birth to and 
feeding and bathing and clothing the world. In that darkness 
those who have cause to fear see shapes of threat, especially 
when we try to articulate the things that happened to us in the 
shadow. 

Once a people have become objectified into a threat, the 
silencing of the people is justified. Injustice is rationalized 
into justice. Information is distorted. 

Who would consider it just to summarily fire large numbers 
of schoolworkers from jobs they obtained fairly and are 
performing well? Paint the schoolworkers evil by virtue of 
whom they choose to love and thousands of Californians 
considered it just, when they supported the 1978 Briggs 
Initiative. In that year a wise and usually cheerful gay man 
told me he was shaken to the point of fear for gay lives: “This is 
how you make it all right to kill people—make them not: 
people. Make them wrong in God's eyes,” he said, “and it 
becomes possible to stamp them out.” (Would active resist- 
ance to that process then prove that you—gay, Black, J ew, or 
woman—really were a threat? The bind is double.) 

Today the rising of women has been joined in international- 
ly, with great strength manifested, great feats of organization, 
great joy and discovery, and it has nurtured amazing 
achievement by women in all fields of endeayor—from 
climbing Annapurna to researching sea-floor geology, and 
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from painting in the desert to fighting there. But rising against 
us even now are forces which speak the anti-woman message 
in voices which carry authoritatively to the confusions, fears, 
and gullibilities of the times we live in. 
; As the women’s movement of today has grown, its 
a concerns and analysis have reached deeper roots into the 
3 “woman question” than ever in remembered history —and 
we have also learned how much may have been expunged 
from that source. Work has begun aimed at ending the 
symptomatic suffering and slavehood: campaigns against 
forced motherhood and economic inequity, for adequate 
a health- and childcare, and for women’s culture to be recog- 
. nized, commenced early in the movement and continue. But 
4 always undergirding the women’s movement’s work has been 
its thought, and today, with a spontaneous accord that has 


often marked the new feminism, that thought, among old and: 


young feminists alike, across national and ideological bord- 

ers, is turning to the causes behind the symptoms. 
The authoritative voice of today’s anti-woman message 
drones appealingly on, speaking sweetly to the fears and 
4 confusions and gullibilities of our age. Since. women have 
. begun to work to save their lives, it has grown louder and 
louder; but like the ticking of a clock, its purpose is to sound 
normal, to be ambient. A natural part of the way things are. 
But as women began to work to save their lives, they began to 

notice. 

In this moment in history, it is as if we have regained the 
faculty to distinguish between the normal sounds, in a room 
(where we are working to help the suffering, end the injustice, 
relearn joy) and the louder and louder ticking of a bomb. 
Violent pornography is today’s propaganda for the destruc- 
tion of human lives. Not all of us will be unimaginably 
mutilated alive, like seventeen-year-old Alice Porter, then 
beaten to death with a hammer, or eviscerated like the 
| nameless women kidnapped or deceived, then slowly but- 
‘ chered for the pleasure of snuff film audiences. (If only we 
{ ‘knew their names, to mourn them like the human beings they 
( were—despite their killers’ attempt, in collaboration with 
movie audiences, to make them less!) Not all of us will meet 
directly with that kind of pornographically inspired violence, 
but all of us will be hurt. All of us will live in a world shaped by 


these images, a world in which a specific kind of violence, 
sadistic and di 


Violent pornography is today’s 
propagandafor the destruction 
of human lives and dignity. 


Using the tried and true techniques of advertising, porno- 
graphers choose simple assertions, repeated—as Hitler him- 
self recommended, concerning another lie—thousands of 
times: women are yours for the raping. Women enjoy being 
hurt. Or—it hardly matters what women enjoy. Using the 
tried and true techniques of racist and antisemitic hate- 
mongering, pornographers refer to women in pseudo-des- 
criptive pejoratives: “bitch,” “cunt,” “hot tube,” “scum 
bag,” “dog.” Pornography whose mainstay is images of 
women with all humanity torn away, women who have been 
made into objects for torture, is becoming more and more 
prevalent and more violent. 


Not all of us will meet with the 
direct violence it inspires, but 


all of us will be hurt by its 
shaping of our world. 


As women try to live their lives, to work, to live in cities and 
apartment buildings, with men, to love certain men and have 


‘ friendship and trust between us, or at the very least to have the 


respect a citizen holds for another citizen or co-worker, we 
are also trying (to paraphrase Elie Wiesel) “not to make the 
world more feminist per se, but to make it more human.” 
How can one person feel human and at ease with another, 
when images of beating and rape and slave-like submission/ 
unfeeling domination are the images mediating between 
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them? We hear the ticking of the bomb. We begin to 
wonder—who sees us as human? Who sees us as meat? 

Our lives are endangered when a woman being put through 
a meat-grinder—butchered for a film—bound for a photo- 
graph—is considered amusing and not horrible. We hear the 
ticking grow louder—those of us whose ears have distin- 
guished it from the normal sounds of the room—but wonder, 
with rising terror, whether to everyone else it is normal and 
amusing. 

The poster on the wall, I wrote earlier, might be a small 
thing, but it is illustrative. It had a lipstick-kiss on it: a happy, 
gentle, woman-sign. Another grafittist had filled its “mouth” 
with sharp teeth, evoking vagina dentata—‘“women want to 
castrate you.” Yet another mutilated the image. Justifiably, 
right?—if “‘women want to castrate you.” Then, a couple of 
comments were added, and comments began to appear all 
over the poster which used the word “fuck” as a verb of 
violent hostility. The poster was there over a week, mutely 
intimidating. Has violence against women become so am- 
bient, so accepted, that it is too late—too much a part of 
men’s pleasure for them to want it to cease, too much a part of 
women’s silencing for us to speak against it? I think it’s not too 
late. 

Now, perhaps, in this moment in history, that backlash-in- 
the-robes-of-authority which smothered previous risings of 
women will be met full-force: women have heard the bomb 
ticking; heard and distinguished that the threat to our lives is 

not part of the normal sound in a room; and learned to: 
recognize the voice that hates us. What remains is to tell 
everyone: this is a voice of death. When it can no longer foster 
belief in its vision, pornography will begin to be disarmed. 
This is still possible. 

It’s also possible that the ticking has ceased to be an 
audible sound for too many people—that the threat of a 
deadly violence against women and the reality of daily 
invalidation for women have become so normal that one day 
soon—once again—women’s screaming will also be only 
another normal noise in a room. Because we hope not, this 

is written. The series which follows may be considered a 
preface to the disarmament of porn as a propoganda-weapon 
against women. 


Women- 
loving 
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By Wendy Aronofsky 


My father tells me that most Lesbians are hoping the right 
man will come along and change them; that Lesbianism is an 
unnatural quirk in a woman’s personality; that Lesbians don’t 
like children; that in a Lesbian relationship one woman must 
be “‘the man” and one must be “the woman.” And my father 
considers himself a liberal. 

We hear a lot about Lesbians in the news these days, but 
unfortunately what we hear is distorted, and geared for a 
sensationalized news story. Lesbians are portrayed as un- 
happy, frustrated, masculine, and few and far between. In 
reality, Lesbians are as diverse as are heterosexuals. Lesbians 
come from all sorts of racial and economic backgrounds as 
well as family structures. There is no evidence that women 
become Lesbians because they have had damaging experi- 
ences with their fathers or other men. Some Lesbians have 
always known that they love women while others discover 
their love for women later in their lives. 

I am sometimes amazed that women take the risk of loving 
women at all, given the overwhelming lack of positive 
role-models. All around us we see supportive heterosexual 
models; they are in textbooks, on television, in films. Yet 
Lesbians are not permitted to be constructive role models; if 
they are open about their lifestyle, they are accused of being 
blatant, and of flaunting their sexuality. 
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Delighted daughters.. 


Ironically, Lesbians are all around us. I recall walking into 
my first Gay and Lesbian Alliance meeting and seeing 
women who defied all my lesbian stereotypes. I never would 
have guessed that they were Lesbians because I thought all 
Lesbians wore leather jackets and were masculine—looking. 
Yet here were women whom I saw every day in my classes 
and in coffeeshops. 

It has become clear to me that ultimately and simply, 
Lesbians are women who love women. Yet these women 
must daily struggle with the world around them—a world 
which denies them the right to love whom they choose. 


‘A brilliantly produced slide show, “Women Loving 
Women,” will be shown Wednesday, March 4 at 7:30 p.m. 
in the Cowell Fireside Lounge. It is for ALL women and 
men who want to know more about the lives of Lesbians. 


Barbara Schubert, continued 


‘‘As a conductor, I feel an obligation to come to terms with 
as much music as possible,” she explained. “Of course, 
people love to hear war-horses, but you have to play some 
pieces that no one has ever heard of.” 

“I tend to be very serious in my programming,” she 
continued, “but I have my light moments as well.” She cited a 
concert she planned and conducted last Halloween, in which 
“all the musicians performed in costume,” and played 
diabolical classics including Mussorgsky’s Night on Bald 


- Mountain, and Dukas’ The Sorcerer’s Apprentice. 


To Barbara, each concert is a musical event, whose 
success hinges on the cooperation and reaction of the 
audience as well as the performance of the musicians. The 
symphony’s role, she feels, is “‘to impart an appreciation of 
the greatest works of art to the public.” 

“Society is not as sensitive as it could be to musical 
creation, or any kind of creation—literature, drama, art—for 
that matter,” she explained. ““Maybe I’m naive, but I think- 
that through music it is possible to make the world a better 
place. Music is good for the soul, and the soul is an important 
part of life.” . ; 

She leaned forward in her chair, pausing to emphasize her 
words. “The obligation of the symphony is to try to reaach 
out and touch each person in the audience, and as a conductor 
I have to inspire each individual musician to reach out,” she 
concluded. From all indications, this will not be a difficult 
task for the vital and intelligent young conductor. 


Barbara Schubert will guest conduct the Santa Cruz 
County Symphony in performances on Friday, Feb 27 and 
Saturday, Feb. 28, at 8 pm at the Cabrillo College Theatre. 
The program will include Stravinsky’s Firebird Suite, 
Mendelssohn's ‘Scottish’ Symphony No. 3 in A minor and 
Carl Neilsen’s tone poem Saga Drom. Tickets are available 
at the Symphony box office located at Cabrillo College and 
the UCSC Box Office, at $6 general admission and $4 for 
students and seniors. - 
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by Richard von Busack 


agemusha, one of Akira Kurosawa’s finest films, has 
is finally been released in Santa Cruz after a three- 
month wait. It is a rarity, not only in its style and 
skill, but because it turned out to be as good as its advance 
word-of-mouth. 

The vision of the end of Japan’s golden age, the modern 
world destroying the centuries-old Japanese culture is a 
constant theme in Kurosawa’s work. His Rashomon, made 
only six years after the end of World War Two, dealt 
indirectly with this loss of faith as much as the subject of truth. 
In the world of Rashomon, even the dead told lies. In his new 
film, Kagemusha, an entire army armed only with swords 
and pikes is sent out against a barricade of guns. Both of these 
films have the subject of the end of an era, of nobility and of 
truth. 

Kagemusha shares much of its plot with Shogun, the 
popular television movie: the ending of the Japanese civil war 
(circa 1500). Both films deal with the assimilation of an 
outsider into the shogun caste. Yet Kagemusha never 
descends to western-style romance mongering to-get a larger 
audience, as Shogun did. Based on an incident from Japanese 
history, Kagemusha is the story of a condemned thief whose 
resemblance to the warlord Shingen (‘‘the mountain”) saves 
him from the cross. When Shingen is mortally wounded by a 
sniper, he orders the thief to replace him for three years to 
keep his empire together. The thief’s awe for Shingen and his 
own inexperience makes him hesitate—how can he possibly 
carry the deception off? He wasn’t even successful as a thief. 
Trained by Shingen’s younger brother, the thief is drawn into 
the zen of the warlord until an accident gives him away. He is 


Raging Bull 


Is 
“Kagemusha” Arrives 


driven into the rain but reappears at the climax of the film to 
witness the suicidal destruction of Shingen’s army. 

One of the prerequisites of a truly significant work of 
cimematic art is the director’s ability to tell the story with 
images instead of dialogue. Kagemusha has surprisingly 
little dialogue considering its two and a half hour length; it is 
Kurosawa’s images that flesh out the narrative. The color and 
the photography are exquisite; his images, from the awaken- 
ing of an entire army at the beginning by a running messenger 
until the death of the mock Shingen in the water, are 
unforgettable. Kurosawa creates vivid scenes with rigidly 
stylized interiors, poetic scenes of barren, dry land, icy lakes, 
flaming sunsets, and constant apocalyptic winds ripping 
through the campsites of the shoguns. He adds to these 
elements with surrealistic touches of his own: a paint- 
spattered dream sequence, artificial fog, and an almost garish 
artificial rainbow. Kagemusha is a banquet for the eyes with 
its arrangements of colors, of numbers, and of forms. Every 
scene seems carefully planned. 

The final battle sequence, with series of foot soldiers, 
pikesmen and cavalry charging a bamboo stockade, is 
stunning.Perhaps there has not been a battle sequence as 
expertly and originally filmed since Eisenstein’s Alexander 
Nevsky, with its demonically helmeted teutonic knights. 
Another scene where the confused thief observes a nighttime 
skirmish between rival clans has marvelous power. Matthew 
Amnold’s lines about the ‘“‘ignorant armies clash by night” 
have been brought quite literally to the screen. 

Kagemusha—the title translates as “‘the shadow warrior,” 
referring to the thief—is definitely not for those with short 
attention spans. The scenes are a bit longer than Western 
audiences are used to. Bring a pillow, but stay for the 
duration. Some of the most effective and striking scenes have 


Nobility and Violence 


by Joan Lockhart 


aging Bull is the story of Jake LaMotta, the 1948 
middleweight champion, but goes beyond the x 
cope of a fight film or a biography. The film explores 

an Italian neighborhood in the Bronx—the raunchy language, 
the violence and the bitter sexuality. For director Martin 
Scorsese, these elements constitute Raging Bull’s realism, 
which is his latest study of machismo, Scorsese elevates 
these violent elements to a level of nobility and pride— 
two motivations of the film’s character’s.. 

Raging Bull follows LaMotta from his early days, through 
the unfair fight calls, mob squad bribes, and through his 
tumultous first marriage. LaMotta, oblivious to it all, 
pushes even harder toward the championship. He pursues his 
second wife, Vickie at the local watering hole and ‘adds 
this beautiful blond icon to his trophy shelf. In 1948, 
the title belt and Vickie are “his” —yet he is not satisfied in his 
frenzied pursuit of happiness. After retiring from the 
ring, he tries to profit from his name by opening a lowlife 
Florida nightclub. A legal conviction forces him back 
to his hometown where he pursues his last and most tragic 
role—that of standup comic. LaMotta smothers everyone 


£ 


around him in his driven madness and ends up alone with 
only his obsessions. 

The lead performances of the film are strong and precise. 
As LaMotta, Robert DeNiro, not to be outdone in his 
theatrical maneuvers, put on more than 50 pounds for the 
part. Cathy Moriarity—a newcomer to the screen—is 
dynamic, creating a fine blend of strength and virtue. As 
Jake’s brother Joey, Joe Pesci creates a paradoxical 
character—a vulnerable, almost stupid, boy, yet one of the 
most stable and satisfied characters in the story. 

The most dynamic thing about Raging Bull is its cine- 
matography. Michael Chapman, the director of photography, 
combines the finest film noir nuances with a touch of 
Diane Arbus composition in this black-and-white master- 
piece. Oozing blood of the graphic fight scenes is redder 
than the most precise technicolor. The only color shooting is 
a home movie sequence (without dialogue) intercutting 
LaMotta’s first two victories with his marriage to Vickie, and 
Joey’s marriage with the birth of several babies to each 
home. Chapman also intersperses seconds of slow motion 
throughout the film for no other apparent reason than 
to slow down the viewer, to encourage us to consider 
consequences when LaMotta himself does not. 

LaMotta is a fighter in every sense of the word, a man 
who wants nothing else except the championship. But a 
shadow grows increasingly darker over his life. He’s got a 


no more action than a kinsman quietly sobbing, three seated 
figures, an empty river bed, or wounded horses struggling to 
rise. 

Kagemusha is by far the most intelligent, carefully 
crafted, and beautifully filmed movies to screen in Santa 
Cruz since The Etephant Man. See it.0 


Brando complex—he’s on nobody’s side but his own. He 
renounces emotional stability and love from his wife 

and brother to opt for the title. He refuses to “‘go down’”’ for 
the local mafioso band, making some pretty burly enemies. 

The one question never answered in the film or in 
LaMotta’s life is why he is so frantically driven. He’s 
got the 48 middleweight championship belt, but so what? He 
sells its jewels at a sucker’s price to buy himself out of 
a legal hassle after entertaining a 14-year-old girlwoman at 
his gritty Florida nightclub. The only constant thing in 
his life is his habit of finding something good, exploiting it, 
then dumping it. 

Never does LaMotta take a good look at himself. The 
film’s use of mirrors, of images and reflections, seems 
to emphasize the irony of LaMotta’s lack of self- 
reflection. A most arousing almost-love scene takes 
advantage of every mirror in the room. The recurring 
mirrors make us question whether we are witnessing 
something real or simply the image that LaMotta wants 
to see of himself? , 

In a striking final scene, LaMotta, as standup comic, sits in 
a sterile dressing room facing a large mirror awaiting 
his stage cue. He gazes at his corpulent reflection garbed 
in tux and gives a pathetic recitation of the Terry Malloy 
(Marlon Brando, On The Waterfront) diatribe: ‘“‘It was 
you, Charlie. You were my brother, you shoulda watched 
out for me just a little bit. I coulda been a contender, I coulda 
been somebody insteada the bum that I am...”’ Cue. 

As well as creating forceful pieces of cinema, it’s almost 
frightening when Scorsese and DeNiro team up their 
aesthetic obsessions. The result in Raging Bull has to be one 
of the most beautiful and powerful films in years. Its story 
and photography are well worth seeing. For us, LaMotta’s 
tale may be one of a generation gone by—but one which still 
captures the wrath of modern life.O 
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The Mystique 


of McCoy Tyner 


by Jeremy Bard 


Coltrane’s piano player.” No insult, of course, for the half- 
decade he spent at the keyboards with Coltrane’s quintet 
produced some of the most memorable material in modern 


SSS 
F or years, McCoy Tyner was kt.own only as “John 


jazz. But 15 years later, the imposing, Philadelphia-born jazz_ 


artist has stepped far out of Coltrane’s shadow. Tyner will 
bring his quintet to the Kuumbwa this Monday night for a pair 
of shows, armed with a sizeable mystique all his own. 

Tyner has come a long way from his post-war brownstone 
neighborhood where he was convinced as a child that “‘piano- 
playing was just for girls.” Undoubtedly, a contributing 
factor to his change of mind was the legendary jazz pianist 
Bud Powell, who lived just up the street. Tyner became an 
ideal protege, attacking his music with a savage precocity that 
culminated in his collaboration with Coltrane at age 22. His 
fluid, masterful command of the instrument was evident from 
the very first, but it was not until the early 70s that he was 
recognized as more than a technical virtuoso and began to 
reap acclaim for his improvisational talents and emotionally 
charged artistic creations. 

One critic has said of him: “In terms of 20th-century piano 
music, McCoy has taken up where Bartok left off.” 
Though categorized as a jazz musician (he is the latest winner 
of the Downbeat Poll in the acoustic piano class), Tyner’s 
music has evolved into an elusive, wildly extensive realm 
where classical influences mingle with sophisticated jazz 
standards and complex African polyrhythms blend into 
straight-ahead blues. Though raised in one of the hotbeds of 


bebop, he also lists Stravinsky and Debussy as two major 

influences. Only the work of Keith Jarrett could possibly be 
compared to Tyner’s passionate, exploratory commitment to 
his instrument. 

Overwhelmingly favorable response followed his recent 
affiliation with the Milestone Jazzstars along with fellow jazz 
luminaries Sonny Rollins, Ron Carter and Al Foster. But 
Tyner is definitely charting his own artistic course. An 
intense and articulate musician, he speaks at great length 
about the idea of music as environment. ““Music,” he has 
said, “is like a person with a pulse. It gives us life. You begin 
to learn the instrument and then the instrument really 
becomes an instrument and then it becomes an extension of 


” 


you. 


Concert Review 


Tyner is a creator of mood, of emotion, though his 
reputation for ferocity and bestial feverishness at the 
keyboards is not unfounded, he is also capable of delicate and 
Sensitive forays when he chooses. His most characteristic 
material evokes a jungle-like landscape full of darkness, 
depth and entangled, repeated lengths. 

For his Kuumbwa engagement, Tyner will be backed up by 
Joe Ford on tenor sax and flute, John Blake on violin, Avery 
Sharpe on bass and Ronnie Burrage handling the drums. It will 
be a unique opportunity to view one of the most powerful and 
truly original keyboardists in modern music, one who has 
always eschewed the lure of electronic sound and 
mainstream funk/fusion for a more eclectic, ethnically- 
oriented identity. Now at age 41, he appears to be at the 
pinnacle of his artistry. 

“The piano and I,” says McCoy Tyner, “have known each 


other since we were kids. Only after years of going through §- 


trials and overcoming certain resistances together can you 
really become friends.” The wonderous results of such a 
three-decade friendship will be much in evidence Monday 
night.0 


Crowning Achievements 


by Shari Anderson 


presenting concerts of baroque and chamber music for 

the UCSC community. Last Saturday evening and 
Sunday afternoon, the Players gave another excellent 
performance, including pieces by Beethoven, R. Strauss, and 
Brahms. 

Beethoven’s bright and cheerful Sonata in E-flat Major 
began the entertainment with a violin and piano duet. The 
sonata flowed from the quick allegro con spirito into the 
quiet, more peaceful adagio con molt’ espressione 
movement. In this latter movement, the piano rippled like a 
river, and changed tempo into the brisk, staccato sounds of 
the Rondo. This work is indicative of the transformation from 
Beethoven’s early to middle period when he was still working 
within the tradition of Haydn and Mozart. 


Preview 


The Strauss selection, the Sonata in F Major, was a more 
brooding piece than the previous one. It seemed to stress 
memories of things lost, and although it had joyful-sounding 
moments, the cello brought an undertone of melancholy to 
the work. This piece, composed in Strauss’s late teens, is not 
precisely innovative although it is very prophetic of his later, 
avant-garde works, such as Der Rosenkavalier and Till 
Eugenspiel. 

The final piece was Brahms’s Trio in C Minor for violin, 
cello and piano. Based on Hungarian folk tunes, the trio has a 
delightful Bohemian feel to it—especially the culminating 
movement, which wouldn’t sound inappropriate around a 
gypsy campfire. This selection was unique among the three 


F or 14 years the Crown Chamber Players have been 


* 


works in that both the violin and cello parts were at times . 


strummed or plucked, rather than stroked. The effect is both 
beautiful and interesting. es: 
The three musicians were David Abel on the violin, Laszlo 


Varga on the cello, and Sylvia Jenkins on piano. Abel, a 

violin player since age three, also performs with the Francesco 
Trio, which is based in the Bay area, and appears frequently 
at chamber music festivals, including the San Luis Obispo 
Festival and Chamber Music West. Varga, a former UCSC 
professor, is now teaching at San Francisco State University. 


He is a member of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
and has played internationally. Jenkins, the music director of 
the group, is also a teacher of piano and a part-time instructor 
at UCSC. 

The next Crown Chamber Players concert will be March 
8, 1981, at 2:30 pm.0 
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My Goat 


by Regis W. Goatiips | 


omething rather dreadful happened .the other 

night...it’s really quite embarrasing, and all that, but 

fortunately I have a public from to ere: stave 
off an incipient disaster. 

It happened that the only way I could sandwicli i in an 
appearance at a major local nightclub was to leave directly 
after an evening section of my biology class. I had intended 
to enjoy a performance by the Buttplugs, have a few 
beers, and go home and potter around with my petri dishes. In 
my back pocket, I carried a plastic flask filled with some 
unusual E. coli bacteria that I wanted to keep my eye 
on. I do some of my best work drunk, you understand, and 
I thought a little recreation would steady my hand. 

The Buttplugs were as good as ever, and as they had been 


j doing the same songs for the last five years, they really 


were tight. Unfortunately, the stopper in the plastic flask was 
a little loose, and I thought it would be better to take the 


‘| flask out into the light to make sure that nothing was leaking. 


This bouncer saw what was apparently a brown plastic pint 
bottle of contraband liquor being brandished by a drunk, 
grabbed my wrist and confiscated the flask. Reasoning 
with him was like singing to a deaf person. I appeal to this 
bouncer—somebody please read this to him, as he is 
doubtlessly illiterate—for pity’s sake, don’t drink the contents 
of that flask...there are deadly mutated bacteria in it that 
could wipe out this fair city and all the people that occupy 
it...and don’t pour it down the drain either, because you’ll 
just be playing into their hands (so to speak, because actually 
E, coli don’t literally have hands). USE EXTREME 


| CAUTION. PLACE THE FLASK IN A REFRIGERA- 


TOR AND CALL ME IMMEDIATELY AT (408) 767- 
2679. Thank you. My rep is shaky enough without an 
epithet like “Typhoid Regis” following me around. 

IT GETS MY GOAT the way that animation is neglected. 
Since it is such an expensive form to produce, and so 


shaky at the box office, very few feature length animated 
Pieces are ever given a chance. Gifted animators like Sally 
Cruikshank and Jay Ward are reduced to cranking out 
commercials. Meanwhile, even Canada has a national 
animation board supporting their animators...even Czech- 
oslovakia has an animation subsidy, and they can’t even 
pay their rent. If the United States government wants to fight 
off the menace of Communist and creeping socialist 


_ cartooning, they had better put their money where their 


maw is and pony up some money for an American.animation 
board toute de suite. While our country’s most skilled 
animators languish away drawing Captain Crunch again and 
again and again, the United States continues to pour monev 
down the rat’s hole for defense. How can they be so terribly 
shortsigtited? Don’t they realize that Der Fuehrer's Face, the 
Walt Disney cartoon where Donald Duck heroically razzes 
Hitler, had as much to do with winning the war as the - 
Big Red One? Don’t they realize that Bugs Bunny and Daffy 
Duck (living in retirement in Pismo Beach) are as ready 
as ever to fight against the force of oppression? As Paddy 
Chayefsky once wrote, in his screenplay for Network, “Your 
generation learned its morals from Bugs Bunny.” Damn 
straight, Paddy. Bugs Bunny taught us to expose totalitar- 
ianism, complacency and cowardice wherever it hides. The 
Big Lesson in the last war was that the Hitlers, Tojos, 


‘and Mussolinis of the world can’t take a joke. 
I went off on this particular tangent because of Allegro Non 
Troppo, Bruno Bozzetto’s delightful full-length cartoon 
will be playing on campus this Friday at Classroom II, 7:30 
and 10 pm. Bozzetto’s film is funnier, more poignant, 
and more individual than Fantasia, the film which it satirizes. 
Like Fantasia, Allegro is a series of short cartoons linked 
together with live footage of an orchestra. Unlike Fantasia, 
however, Bozzetto used different and more subtle classical 
pieces as the basis for his cartoons. Sibelus’ Valse Triste is 
the backdrop for a sequence of.a dying cat prowling the 
ruins of his house. It is unquestionably one of the most 
touching animated pieces I have ever seen. A two minute 
history of civilization accompanies by Dvorak’s Slavik 
Dance +7 provides a hilarious counterpoint, and the 
final pieces, a variation on Genesis with a movement from 
Stravinsky’s Firebird wraps up the work more succinctly and 
with less sacchrinity than Fantasia it its best moments. 
Allegro- Non Troppo.is a gem of a movie, timeless, pointed 
and witty. It is like nothing you’ve ever seen. 
When I last saw the film, Bozzetto made a personal 
appearance at the screening. Allegro hadn’t been much 
- of a financial success, he said, and so he had been forced to do 
TV commercials in Italy. Maybe that bouncer ought to let 
that E. coli go, after all.O 


Energetic Santana 


by Vann Shuttleworth 


onsidering the continuing battle between performer 
- and audience, and security guards and audience, 
one might assume that two shows in the same 
night would cause a major predicament for everyone 
concerned. The group usually conserves its energy for the 
second show. But that show, is usually the same as the 
first since-the group performing tires out halfway through 
their set. 
Such a problem was not the case, however, for Carlos 
Santana during his performance at the Santa Cruz Civic last 
Saturday. Santana had the energy to do two shows with 


‘ease. He and his band proved victorious in the battle between 


performer and audience. 
Carlos Santana and his band started the show at exactly 
7:30, as stated on the tickets, unlike some bands who take 
up to an hour of show time deciding whether they’re ready 
or not. He performed not only the standby oldies but goodies, 
such as “Black Magic Woman,” “Bahia (Dance Sister 
Dance),” and “She’s Not There,” but also new material, 
and a classic rendition of War’s ‘““The World is a Ghetto.” 
Although Santana’s band members had extensive solos 
during the show, it was the percussion section that-stole 
the spotlight. The four-piece section sounded tight and 
harmonious with each other. The sound was pulsating; one 


could feel the energy bonding these four men together. The 
audience responded favorably. Their lead singer, Alex 
Lichterwood did not equal Santana’s lead singers in the past, 
but his ‘vocal range was strained to the point of cracking 
on “Keep Smiling.” 

Carlos himself was the real meat. (sory veggies) of the 
show. He gave the appearance of 'a majestic matador dazzling 
his audience. His wild and faultless:guitar solos were 
beautifully executed. He wanted the music to be more 
personal but the intensity of band and audience wouldn’t 
allow it. With that, he combined his guitar to the over- 
whelming and relentless fusion of sound. 


Concert Review 


The show itself lasted the normal duration and featured 
excellent musicianship, Oné downfall of the concert was 
not Santana, but the immature behavior of Bill Graham’s 
concert security people. They were too rough in the handling 
of those who attended. They overacted in their role as 
security people, with acts of violent authority often occuring. 
They pushed the audience around senseléessly once the 
concert was over. With the price of tickets costing ten 
dollars and up (mostly up), concert-goers should be treated 
with respect, rather than a herd of steer. Fortunately, 
Santana’s musicianship almost made up for all the hassles.) 
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Women’s 
Clips 
| By Tc Golez 


No one likes to be left out or accused of being “‘one of them.” 
Feminist women are working to find their own voices and 
strength outside of male defined society. For this reason men 
are asked to offer outside support to the movement. Many 
men, both sympathetic and not, view this as rejection by 
“libbers,” and are affronted when they hear. of feminists, 
separatists, or events that are exclusively for women. A few 
men might harbor a deep unadmitted fear that the women are 
plotting overthrow at these events. And it’s an understand- 
able fear, for any maligned group will consider retaliation. 
Women have a certain mystical and undefinable power that is 
indeed a force to be reckoned with. Consider the aggression of 
animal mothers protecting their young, or the legends of 
Spartan women fighting for the lives of their families. 
There are some. women who would like to see men 
eradicated from the face of the earth. Even they eventually 
resolve themselves to the fact that this can only be fantasy. 
The large majority of activist women are working, not to 
demean or overpower men, but to empower women and 


upgrade their lives. 


While men see a women’s section, a women’s day, or a 
women’s concert as an exclusion of themselves by angry 
feminists (and feminists do have a good deal to be angry 
about), women see these things as positive vehicles for 
reuniting women, reaffirming their talents, their self respect 


and comradeship. That these qualities have been down- 
played and denied for so long is the reason why women’s 
events are necessary. 

On that note,...the clips. 


The Women’s Studies Collective is putting out a monthly 
newsletter, the first scheduled to be out yesterday. They 
want it to be a “vehicle for communication among all 
women’s groups on campus...as well as a plethora downtown 
—(WON’T for example) and between the professors and 
students.” For future issues they are soliciting articles and 
news items, especially focusing on women’s political work. 
They ask that you “Please get radical.” Articles can be 
brought to the women’s studies office (Kresge 317) or the 
Collective room (Kresge 356, over the library) or put in their 
campus activities mailbox. 

The current issue will contain notes about Black women’s 
support group, Asian women’s support group, information 
from Cabrillo College, poems, cartoons, a calendar of events, 
and more. 

Cabrillo College is holding a celebration of women in 
honor of International Women’s Day. It is scheduled for 
March 2-5. As a part of the event, the YWCA will be 
facilitating a question and answer forum on March 4 from 
12:30 to 2 pm, in Room 1073, ILC building, behind the 
Library. The theme will be “The needs of women in the 
*80s” and will be led by a three member panel of local 
women. A discussion session will follow. It is hoped that this 
will be of service to individuals and to those working in 


‘ Organizations serving women’s needs. Call the YWCA if you 


plan to attend so they can get an idea of how many will be 
there. 
Also at the YWCA, the Women’s Coffee House will be 
having its bi-monthly meeting this Saturday at 8 pm. 
Learn How an Automobile Engine Works. Elisa Nelson 
will teach a system-to-system approach to the inner workings 
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of the automobile engine with actual hands-on experience. 
One who has taken an auto mechanics class with men 
encourages you to look into this class if you would like a non- 
threatening environment to learn about your car. The class 
meets two Saturdays beginning February 28, from 9:30 to 
1:30 pm. Pre-register for this one. 

The Y offers women a chance to learn to ski at Bear Valley 
on the weekend of March 6-8. The cost of $65 covers 
instruction, food and lodging. Transportation and rentals are 
on your tab. Call 426-3062 for details on this and qther 
YWCA events. 

On campus, a women’s spirituality group is forming to 
meet bi-monthly. The first meeting will start with a potluck 
and some activity and discussion tonight, the 26th, from 5:30 
to 7:30 pm at the University Religious Center in the A-frame 
near Cowell. All women are welcome. Call 426-6424 for 
more into. 

The San Francisco Chronicle reports in their February 
24th issue, that a petition has been filed in the California 
Supreme Court on behalf of a 15-year-old girl and several 
doctors and health professionals in the Bay area. They are 
asking the Court to stop enforcement of the new state law 
which requires doctors and others to file a report in all cases 
where an unmarried teenage woman is suspected of having 
sexual intercourse. Married women under 18 must be 
reported if they are suspected of having sexual relations with 
someone other than their husbands. Failure to comply with 
the law is a misdemeanor. The petition urged the court to 
declare the law unconstitutional on the grounds that “it 
violates the privacy rights of females under the age of 18.” 


Coming up next weekend, a Women’s Day March in San 


‘Fransisco. The National Organization and other groups are 


helping to put together this blockbuster event. More details in 
next week’s issue. 
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‘Art Richarson, will be here to talk with students who 
are interested in advanced theological study. He can 
be met at the University Religious Center on Friday, 
Feb. 27th. For information or an appointment, call 
426-6242. 


A WOMEN’S SPIRITUALITY GROUP is now 
forming to meet bi-monthly. We will start with a 
potluck and some activity and discussion, Thurs. Feb 
26th, 5-7 pm-at the University Religious Center, the 
A-frame near Cowell. (426-6242) All women are 
welcome! 


ACOLLEGE INFORMATION DAY FOR BLACK 
students will be given at the University of California, 
Santa Cruz, Saturday, February 28, to help make 
more students aware of the advantages of a college 
education. For more information about attending the 
day, students should contact Judith James at 429- 
2296. 


HOW TO USE COMPUTERS in education, in- 
cluding doing Mu math on Apple computers and the 
use of micros and videodisks, will be talked about and 
demonstrated at the computer workshop to be held at 
UCSC March 26 and 27. For more information on 
programs and registration contact Hal Roach, mana- 
ger of computer services at Mt. San Antonio College, 
1110 North Grand Avenue, Walnut, Ca 91789. 


SPRING QUARTER REGISTRATION: Continu- 
ing students: Register for spring quarter by March 13. 
Packets and Schedules of Classes will be available 
March 2: undergraduates—at your college office; 
graduate students—at the Graduate Division Office. 
Return your packet, with fees, to the Cashier’s Office 
by March 13. $25 late fee. 


WE CAN ALL KNOW EVERYTHING without 
ever knowing why—Gary Hall, certified re' , and 
Theano Storm, founder of the first rebirth center in 
Santa Cruz, will conduct a three-day workshop on 
March 6, 7 and 8. The weekend will focus on 
rebirthing and its principles, contact improvisation, re- 
sourcing, centering your chi energy based on Aikido 
principles and uncovering the thoughts that limit you 
in creating abundance in all areas of your life. For 
more information contact Graciela at 423-1441 (days) 
and 338-6343 (evenings) or Gary at 427-1564. 


FARM & GARDEN IS OFFERING A 6 MONTH 
program in intensive horticulture using the Biodyn- 
amic/French intensive technique. The program will 
begin April 7 and end September 27. For more 
information please contact: Farm & Garden, c/o 
Campus Facilities, UCSC, Santa Cruz, Cal. 95064. 


THE ABORTION ISSUE—a talk with Susan Eliza- 
beth Krister, former director of a major out-patient 
family planning clinic in Los Angeles. Friday, Feb. 
27, 1981, 7:30.pm at Classroom Unit 1. 


MARCH 2 THE LITERATURE BOARD and Col- 
lege V is sponsoring a poetry reading; David Rey. It 
will take place in the College V Fireside Lounge at 
7:30 pm, $1 donation. Wine reception following. 


“THE SINGING EARTH” with Prem Das and 
Silve. A weekend workshop exploring Huichol sham- 
anic healing techniques. Experience sonic power 
chants, hot tub bathing and a healing ceremony at the 
Kiva Retreat House, 702 Water St. S.C. Meals 
included. Cost is $50. Fri. eve Feb. 27 to Sun. Mar, 1. 
Register in advance and call for details, Janet 423- 
3095 or leave message 475-6390. 


“VIET NAM: THE US IS STILL FIGHTING 
the war”—an address by Donald Luce of the Asian 
Society; New York. 8 pm, Cowell College Conference 
room. A discussion of US Policy in South East Asia 
and Human Rights. March Ist. Donald Luce, who 
exposed the “Tiger Cages” in Saigon, is a journalist 
and poet who spent 12 years in Viet Nam before and 


qj during the war. He has since traveled extensively in 

-@ South East Asia investigating Human Rights situ- 
a i. . The lecture/discussion is sponsored by Cowell . 
College and the University Religious Council and is 


free. 


KYABJE SONG RINPOCHE, abbot of Ganden 
will speak on Buddhist insights into the - 


nd. 


process of death and dying at the First Congregational 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF BOSTON UNIV., Mr. 


Church, 900 High St., 
Thurs., Feb. 26. He will also speak at 3 pm on Feb. 26 
on the “‘Practice of Compassion in the Age of Degene- 
ration” at 121 Linda Court in Aptos (Del Mar exit). A 
4 donation is requested at each event to cover the costs 
of organizing. For information, call 425-1784 or 429- 
7409. 


Santa Cruz, at 7:30 pm, 


UNIV. CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: Sunday, March 1; 


6:00 pot luck supper, 7:00 worship. Student Health 
Center Lounge. Special Guest: Donald Luce from the 
Asian Society. “A Christian Concern for Human 
Rights.” 


THE JEWISH STUDENTS COALITION PRE- 
sents a lecture by Rabbi Cooper from the Weisenthal 
Holocaust Center on current anti-Semitism and the 
neo-Nazi movement in California. Thursday 26 at 
7:30 pm, Communications 150 Studio C. 


FSRAELI-ENGLISH LANGUAGE POET Dennis 
Silk will read his work at a dessert potluck, 8 pm in the 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge. Come celebrate Shabbat 
with us. 


MUSIC COORDINATOR (choir director) needed 
at the Live Oak United Methodist Church. The Live 
Oak Church has been very active in a special World 
Hunger Project in Bolivia, and also, many other local 
by this local church of about 100 members. About 
15,000 a year is raised to help the various projects, 
plus the volunteer efforts of many of the members. 

The church needs someone who can, in Plainsong, 
chant, Bach, spiritual, folk or other types of music 
enable the congregation to sing to the Lord praise and 
Thanksgiving. Please call Al Dale, 475-3029 (7-8 am, 
or after 6 pm). 


THE COMPUTER CENTER will offer the following — 


computer classes for all UCSC staff and faculty during 
March. Introduction to Text Editing: Tues. and Thurs., 
8:30 am in Applied Sciences 236. First class will meet 
on Tues., March 3. Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences (SPSS): Wed., March 4, 2:30 pm, Applied 
Sciences 236, and Statistical Analysis System (SAS): 
Wed., March 11, 2:30 pm, Applied Sciences 236. 


THE SANTA CRUZ WALDORF SCHOOL is 
presenting a talk by Margaret Meyerkort, director of 
the English Waldorf kindergarten training, on the 
topic, ““What do young children need today?” The 
lecture is Wed., March 4 at 8 pm at the Santa Cruz 
Public Library in the upstairs meeting room. Free. 


ADDITIONAL AUDITIONS FOR THE Theater 
Arts Spring production of Three Penny Opera by 
Brecht on Wed., March 11, 4-6:30, and Thurs., 
March 12, 7-10. Please bring your own musical score. 


“SMOKESCREENS” IS A DRAMATIC Reader’s 


- Theater presentation combinihg elements from move- 


ment, drama and music. This exciting new production 
brings together an interracial cast of men and women 
under the co-direction of Mark Halfmoon and Debbie 
Gimple. “‘Smokescreens” will be performed March 
5-8 at the Barn Theater, UCSC, and March 13-15 at 
the Louden Nelson Center. Tickets are $2.50 low 
income and $3.50.general, Curtain time is 8 pm. Free 
childcare available with reservations. For more infor- 
mation, call 425-1725. 


WHAT YOU LIVE IS WHAT YOU GET will be 
the viewpoint presented by speaker Elizabeth Burns 
on Sun., March | at 11 am at the Unitarian Univer- 
salist Fellowship Center, 6401 Freedom Blvd., Aptos. 
The pregram is open to the public but a goodwill 
donation is suggested. The young people’s program 
will be a workshop on kite making. Participants are 
asked to bring paper, string and thin sticks, if possible. 


TIME IS GROWING SHORT, but books and 
records are still being collected for the annual book 
sale of the Friends of the Santa Cruz Public Library on 
March 21, 10-4 pm at the Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium. 
Books of all sorts are welcomed, as well as records. 
Proceeds will be used to improve the Santa Cruz 
public libraries system. Items can be delivered to the 
Fire Departments in Soquel, Aptos, Scotts Valley, La 
Selva Beach, Felton, and Watsonville; and County 
Bank of Santa Cruz branches in downtown, west and 
“éast Santa Cruz and Capitola. For further information, 
call 388-4428, 688-6309: or 335-3505, 10 am-5 pm. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY UNDERGRADUATE AD 
vising office presents: ‘“What can I do with a(BA, MS, 
MSW, PhD) in psychology?” A variety of people with 
different degrees in the “helping profession” will share 
their experiences and views on the field of psychology. 
The seminar will include a question and answer 
period, so come prepared! Tues., March 3, 5: 30-7 pm, 
499 Clark Kerr Hall. 


MINORITY STUDENTS WHO ARE OR MAY 
be interested in a career in law. A minority pre-law 
organization has just been formed to aid and support 
minority students who are or may be seeking a career 
in law. We are meeting Thurs. at 6 at the Oakes Art 
Lounge. 


WOMEN! ARE WE LOSING GROUND IN 
affirmative action and childcare? Join our socialist/ 
feminist New American Movement all-women’s pre- 
chapter meeting bi-weekly in Aptos. Our next meeting 
is Mar. 3, 7:30 pm. For information call Marta, 427- 
1205, or Sue, 688-0768. 


THE FRIENDS OF THE UCSC FARM & GAR- 
den present a conversation between Mary Holmes and 
Jasper Rose on Gardens in Art and History, Feb. 25 at 
7:30 pm at the Santa Cruz Public Library. 


UCSC, IN COOPERATION WITH THE FOREST 
Service and the Bureau of Land Management is 
hosting a two week short course for public land 
planners, Mar. 3-12, 1981. Interested Environmental 
Studies students are invited to attend course sessions. 
Course seminars will explore the relationships among 
planning, public participation, congressional mandates, 
environmental and social impacts, etc. A detailed 
agenda will be posted at the meeting rooms. Schedule: 
Mar. 4-6, 9 am-5pm, Fireside Lounge, College V, 
Social Reception, Thurs., Mar. 5, 5 pm, and Mar. 9- 
12, 9 am-5 pm, Santa Cruz Holiday Inn. 


SANTA CRUZ BIRD CLUB monthly meeting, 
Santa Cruz Museum, 1305 East Cliff Dr., Thurs., 
Feb. 26, 1981, 7:30 pm. An invitation from the Santa 
Cruz Bird Club to see “East African Birds and 


Animals,” presented by Elizabeth and William Shuey. | 


IRISH CEILI DANCE to be held at Soquel Grange, 
2800 Porter St., Fri., Feb. 20, 7:30-10. Live music 
and instruction, beginners welcome. 


JEWISH? SO WHAT! Come find out what it means 
to be Jewish. Rabbi Yosef Levin of Chabad in the 
Peninsula will be holding an informal gathering for 
Jewish adults on Tues., Mar. 3, 7:30 at 216 Laguna 
St. Questions and answers will follow Rabbi Levin’s 
talk, and refreshments will be served. For further 
information, call 425-1899, or Rabbi Levin in Palo 
Alto at 415-856-3046. 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING. Ongoing class, 
Thurs., 7:30-10 pm, Soquel Grange Hall, 2800 Porter, 
Soquel. Wear soft shoes! For further info, 476-6303. 


THE LAST DAY TO APPLY for Spring Quarter 
Field Work in Psychology is Fri., Feb. 27, noon. If 
you are interested, or want more information, call 
Psychology Field Work Office, 477 Kerr Hall (x44 10). 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT YOUR GENE- 
tic Makeup? Take five minutes of your time to find out 
if you can be a carrier of the Tay-Sachs gene. Mar. 3, 
11-2; Mar. 4, 11-2 and 5-7 at the UC Santa Cruz 
Cowell Student Health Center. Testing is free. 


DR. DANIEL ELLSBERG will be the keynote 
speaker on Feb. 28 at the Santa Cruz County Civil 
Liberties Conference. .The conference will focus on 
the different aspects of current political repression and 
has been organized by the local chapter of the ACLU. 
Activities begin at 10 am at the Forum Building at 
Cabrillo College. Admission is free, but participants 
are requested to register at the Forum building from 


_9:30 to 10 am on the morning of the conference for the 


purpose of building-a civil liberties coalition. 


RECRUITERS COMING ON CAMPUS THIS 
week. 2-27: Time and Space Processing*; 3-2: I ymnet*; 
3-3: Savon Drug Co.®*; 3-3: Zilog*; 3-4: Bank of the 
West*; 3-5: Intermetrics*; 3-6: Burroughs*. *Formal 
interviews requiring a resume. Please call Diane 


Matus at x2183 if you want to"wieetsvithyini yt that’ >.Aacqicdsr-ader ah owents" By EP 


above recruiters. Most hold a morning information 


ets — 


session that is open to all interested persons. Appoint- 
ments are necessary if you wish an interview. 


THE SELF-DIRECTED SEARCH—Vocational 
Planning Test available. The Self-Directed Search 
(SDS) is a self-administered and interpreted test 
based on the theory of vocational personality types. It 
is available on Wed. nights at the Career Planning and 
Placement Center, 123 Central Services, and costs 
$2 to take. For more info, call x2183. 


SPRING/SUMMER CHEMISTRY INTERN- 
ship. Stauffer Chemical is offering full-time positions 
in their Richmond, CA office for students wanting 
experience as chemists. Must have completed two 
years ACS Chemistry curriculum, four quarters Or- 
ganic Chemistry and two quarters Quantitative Ana- 
lysis. Deadline: March 10. Come in and see Stephanie. 
If you don’t want to wait, set up an appointment, 140 
Central Services. 

Richard Wasserstrom 


capital puniohenent at 8 pm, Room 105, Cube Callens: 


CRUZ’N SINGLES ANNOUNCES A Beginning 
Square Dance Class at the Soquel Grange Hall. 
Registration Mon. nights, 7 pm, Mar. 2, 9 and 16. 
$1.50 per night. For further information, call 722- 
2590, Al, or 426-6684, Lowell. 


A STATEWIDE COMPETION for affordable 
housing ideas i’ now .in progress. The California 
Affordable Housing Competition, authorized by the 
Legislature with up to $300,000 in cash awards, 
solicits and rewards practical ideas, designs and plans 
that can help make housing affordable. The competition 
is open to all state residents and businesses. The 
deadline for entries is May 1, 1981. There is no charge 
for applying. Information may be obtained from 
Assemblyman Sam Farr’s offices in Monterey (1200 
Aguajito Rd.) and Santa Cruz (Room 540-A, 701 
Ocean St.), or by calling OAT’s toll-free number, 
800-952-8345. 


BUDDHISM TENDS TO FREE A CONSTIPATED 
Mind. Give it a try. Buddhist lecture series given by 
Bishop Nippo Syaku every other Fri. at the Louden 
Nelson Center, 7:30-9:30. Entirely free. Six sessions, 
beginning Feb. 27. 


“INNER/OUTER LANDSCAPE,” a lecture by 
photographer John Wimberly, will be presented by 
Pacifc Light Center on Tues., Mar. 3 at 7:30 pm, at the 
Santa Cruz Public Library, 224 Church Street. 


FILM NEXT THURSDAY: “The Battle of Chile, 
Part 3,” directed by Patricio Guzman, at Merrill on 
March 5, at 8 pm in the Dining Hall. 


JOIN US AT THE FOOD AND NUTRITION 
Services in Watsonville to celebrate the Grand Open- 
ing in our new location at 1035 N. Main St. Entertain- 
‘ment includes music from Ome; Reet A 
Een 


Morena. Fri., Feb. 27, 4-9 pm. 
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SERVICES 

SENSORY ISOLATION: Does 
zero gravity intrigue you? It is 
yours when floating in a sensory 
isolation tank, Isolation tanks were 
first popularized by John Lilly in 
his book Center of the Cyclone and 
The Deep Self and the current film 
Altered States. A tank is now avail- 
able for your use at reasonable rates. 
Call 426-6165 and ask for David. 


MATHEMATICS HELP? F you 
are finding that: Mathematics is a 
difficult, frustrating, and meaning- 
less; then give me a call! I work with 
a system that combines the fields of 
neurology and linguistics. With this 
system I have unpacked the thinking 
patterns of those people who are 
“mathematically inclined.” You can 
learn to use these same thinking 
patterns! So that you can experience 
mathematics as natural, exciting, and 
esthetically pleasing. Call John 425- 
6549. 


Do you need help sorting out fSsues 
in your relationship? MEDIAT- 
IONS are one-time intensive inter- 
ventions designed to help you and 
your lover (friend, housemate(s), 
child) express held feelings, check 
out fears. identity problems. and 
make concrete plans for change. $15 
hour. Laura ‘Davis. 662-0460 


Santa Cruz Women’s Health Center 
offers Medical-gynecological ap- 
pointments, supportive abortion 
counseling, ovulation-mucus 
method of birth control, natural 
childbirth classes, health library, 
LESBIAN HEALTH MATTERS! 
booklet. Monday, Thursday, Fri- 
day 10-4, Tuesday 10-7 pm, Wed- 
nesday-10-1 and 7-9 pm. 250 Loc- 
ust St. 427-3500. 


Having Problems? Call us for free, 
confidential, Christian counseling. 
Counsellors for Christ Crisis Tele- 
phone. 438-4850. 6 pm-midnight, 
every night. 


TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING 
CO. A full service travel agency 
representing all charter companies 
and scheduled airlines. OPEN 7 
DAYS A WEEK FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE. Maps, books, 
luggage. student tours, ski trips, 
Eurail and Britrail passes. Youth 
hostel cards, work abroad insurance. 
International student ID cards now 
available. Ask about flights to: 
HAWAII—World Airways— 
$299.90 round trip. Ask about our 
great deals on hotel and condo pack- 
ages. THE SLOPES— Whistler. Brit- 
ish Columbia. $375 including round 


at Whistler Mountain. One-way fares: 
LONDON from $241. Amserdam 
$275. HONG KONG $480. Call 
for other supersaver destinations. 
No. 30 in the Old Sash Mill, call 
425-7822. 


Natural Childbirth classes are now 
being offered by the Santa Cruz 
Women’s Health Center on Sunday 
nights. Emphasis is on deep breath- 
ing and relaxation. Class is open to 
women and partners of all birth 
choices and family styles. For more 
information and registration call 
427-3500. ; 
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PLANNED PARENTHOOD: 
Birth Control, Pregnancy Testing, 
VD Screening, Annual Exams, ref- 
erence library. Free or low-cost. 
212 Laurel Street, Santa Cruz. 
Call for appointment: 426-5550. 


Self-Reliant Living Skills Work- 
shops: One month live-in summer 
workshops on a 30-acre farm in 
Oregon. Learn practical living skills, 


“gentle technologies, and environ- 


mental philosophies in small group 
settings. July, August. $300. For 
brochure contact Tekelma Con- 
fluence, 342 Plymouth, Santa Cruz; 
(408) 425-5211. 


FOR SALE 

Guitar for sale. It’s a nice Yamaha 
classical model, excellent tone, in 
good condition. $100 or best offer. 
Ask for Marty at 425-1775 


Rotel amp and tuner and/or Dual 
1009 tumtable with new cartridge, 
$130. Also Pioneer Centrex KH5151 
compact. Perfect for room, dorm, or 
apartment. BSR turntable, cassette, 
M-FM and speakers, $110. Call 
426-4873 after 6 pm. 


10 speed bike, almost new. $75. Call 
476-3253 


EXPATRIATING! Household 
items, fabrics, collectors’ clothing, 
books/magazines, Luray china. Fri- 
day-Saturday, 124 Kenneth (near 
Escalona/Bay) 423-8177 


IBM EXECUTIVE TYPE- 
WRITER Model C, elite typeface, 
professional model recently over- 
hauled. $250 423-3525 anytime 
* 

AMPEX TWO-WAY BOOK- 
SHELF SPEAKERS wood cab- 
inets $75, pair. QUADRAFLEX 
three-way speakers model ST-19, 
$175 pair. 423-3525 


MICRO CASSETTE RECORD- 
ER great for taping lectures. $35 
423-3525 


MEN’S THREE SPEED BIKE 
all new working parts, light. $35 
423-3525 


INSTRUCTION 
PASCAL tutoring, contact Jim, 427- 
2749 


INDIVIDUAL ENGLISH TUTOR- 
ING for foreign students. Grammar, 
conversation, etc. Call Linda: 426- 
2560 


PERSONALS 

PREGNANT? consider ADOPT- 
ION instead of ABORTION. Doct- 
or and wife will adopt your baby. 
Call (408) 724-8857. Confidential. 


Room wanted between High and 
Mission, between Bay and freeway, 
$160/month; Jim, 427-2749 


HELP WANTED 

DIRECTOR ECOLOGY ACT- 
ION RECYCLING CENTER— 
Ecology Action is looking for people 
with a commitment to recycling to 
interview for position of director. 
Individuals should be experienced 
with the management of non-profit 
corporations, have good supervisory 
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skills, and be able to do occasional 
physical labor. Send resume, letter 
of interest, and references to Eco- 
logy Action, 1260 17th Ave. Santa 
Cruz, CA 95062 by March Ist. 


OVERSEAS JOBS—summer/year 
round. Europe, S. Amer., Australia, 


Asia. All fields. $500-1200 monthly. . 


Sightseeing. Free info. Write JC 
Box 52-CA45 Corona Del Mar, 
CA, 92625 


Attention FACULTY and STAFF. 
We're looking for experienced SEM- 
INAR/workshop leaders. If you're 
interested ‘in leading SEMINARS 
contact SEMINAR SERVICES 
unLTD., PO ‘box 1114.Capitola, 
95010 or call 462-2713 

CITY ON A HILL is interested in 
any information about Richard Moll’s 
previous work at Bowdoin or Vassar 
Colleges. Please write c/o Editor, 
CHP, Stonehouse, UCSC 95064 or 
call 429-2430. Thanks 


TYPING 

TYPING, quick, accurate, minor 
editing included. 425-0398 evenings. 
Deborah 


Jane Doe Secretarial Service; IBM 
correcting typewriter; quick service, 
convenient location on Mall; 105 
Soquel Ave. #7. Jane, 423-5582, 
427-1722 


Typing—fast, accurate, guaranteed 
typing on IBM correcting Selectric. 
20 years experience. Theses, res- 
umes, manuscripts in any subject. 
Engineering, technical. Graphs, 
charts, tables. Expert editing. Reason- 
able prices. 476-0199 


was much resistance to sharing the building with a group of 
Vietnam veterans. Much of this resistance stems from the 
history of the Vietnam Veterans Against the War (VVAW), 
and the Veterans’ Coop, which the more established organi- 


zations feared as too radical. 


However, some VWV members have recently joined the 
VFW—something none of them ever believed they would 
do—in order to establish credibility among the older veterans. 
According to members of the VWV, VF W Post 888 of Santa 
Cruz has been actively encouraging Vietnam veterans to join. 
The walls of distrust between the two groups havé been 
steadily melting away, according to VWV members, and are 
being replaced by a feeling of camaraderie. Such a coalition 
between veterans of Vietnam and previous wars is unprece- 
dented, at least on the local level. 

“Most Vietnam veterans don’t care to deal with any 
veterans’ organizations at all, 
trust a lot of us have for our system,” says VWV president 
Shipper. ““We’re tired of the irony of what’s said as opposed 


to what’s done. 


“This is one of the reasons our organization is getting so 
strong now, even though it’s paradoxical. Instead of joining 
other groups, people are getting off on joining a group of 
Vietnam veterans. This is truly a grassroots organization—it 
consists of people that you run into on the street, in this 
county. Together we’re creating things that are mutually 
beneficial for ourselves, like the rap groups and the theatre 


project.” 


For more information about these organizations, contact: 
Vietnam War Veterans of Santa Cruz County (VWV) 


846 Front Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064 


or call: Chris Dimaio at 425-8785 


Vietnam Veterans of America (VVA) 
. 1954 Dolphin Drive 


Aptos, CA 95003 
688-5574 
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BIG PAPERS, little papers, what 
have you. Proofread, spelling correct- 
ed, neat copy. 426-0169 


Le 


only have a single part-time director. Also, several of the 
affiliates, like those in northern and southern California, have 
local chapters. All affiliates and chapters depend on the 
volunteer help of their members. ; 

The local chapter in Santa Cruz has over 600 members and 
is involved in litigation, lobbying, education, and public 
outreach. Santa Cruz’s chapter may be the most active one in 
northern California. It has a board of directors, which is 
responsible for setting policy, and a number of committees— 
legal, legislative, educational, and fundraising— to carry out 
the chapter’s programs. 

In the past year local ACLU attorneys twice won cases in 
municipal court. In both cases mall ordinances passed by the 
Santa Cruz City Council were found to be unconstitutional 
abridgements of freedom of expression. 

The legislative committee usually acts on legislative alerts 
and mobilizes the membership to write letters or send 
telegrams to representatives in Washington or Sacramento to 
press for the defeat of bills that are repressive and undermine 
our liberties. . 


Need a Typist? Professional ONE 
DAY service at incredibly LOW 
RATES Satisfaction guaranteed. 
near UCSC. Editing available. Call 
now, 425-7818 


TYPING: Quality typing at reason 
able rates. IBM Selectric I-self cor. 
recting. 95 wpm, professional skills. 
335-2774/476-07 16, Diane 


Quick Clean Creative Conscientio 
TYPING. Basic student rate: $.85/p. 
(Rushes during finals: $1.10/p.) Call 
Becky, 429-9454; after 5 and week 
ends, 425-1151. Walk in: Mission! 
Business Services, 1215 Mission 
Laurel, 8-5, M-F 
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PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. 
PROMPT AND ACCURATE. 


secretary 476-4951 raisers in Santa Cruz and gets the money needed for the 


chapter to carry out its program. 

The education committee is a relatively new one, func- 
ROOMS FOR RENT (2). Great| tioning for little over a year, but it has made a significant 
house in Live Oak. NexttoGREEN-|impact on the community. In 1980 this group initiated a 
BELT. Rents $165, $160 plus util-{Series of public meetings on important civil liberties issues. 
ities. Terms negotiable. Sorry—| At the first meeting in March a small group of people gathered 
females only. Rich, 462-0368. Avail-| at Louden Nelson Center to discuss the draft. In June, over 
able: March Ist. 100 people attended a meeting at which Frank Wilkenson of 
FEMINIST WOMAN. Share home| tHe National Committee Against Repressive Legislation 
Westside w/2 women, 10-year old] Warned of the dangers posed by the proposed FBI Charter, 
boy. Responsible, quiet, into livingjthe National Death Penalty Bill and the recondification of 
communally, sharing chores. Avail. |federal criminal law. In October the chapter brought the 
March Isr, last, $50 deposit. 426-leditor of The Progressive, Erwin Knoll, and John Barton, a 
2385 Stanford law professor, to speak on the nuclear threat to civil 
liberties. 

Recently the chapter has formed a Committee for Freedom 
of Expression in Public Affairs with the general purpose of 
fostering an atmosphere in Santa Cruz amenable to such 
expression. Its more specific function is to fight the defama- 
tion suits (such as Smith v. Jenkins) that have been used to 
chill freedom of expression in Santa Cruz. 

This year the chapter plans more public meetings and 
film series. It is principally involved right now in organizin 
for the first Santa Cruz County Civil Liberties Conference 
(see box for more details). The conference, to be held a 
Cabrillo College on February 28, will focus on the differen 
aspects of political repression and what can be done abou 
them. It is hoped that the conference will be a vehicle fo: 
creating a civil liberties coalition of local progressive groups 
concerned with new efforts by those in power to-undermine 
our rights. 

If you’re interested in more information about the ACLU, 
write to the Santa Cruz Chapter of ACLU, PO Box 932, 
Santa Cruz, CA 95061, or call 425-5211. 
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“It’s still special,” says Barbara Schubert, “for women to be in 
any position of authority.” 


The art of 
conducting 
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By Aliza Abrams 


Located on the esplanade overlooking the water, “Mr. 
Toots” in Capitola seemed like an appropriate place for this. 
interview, being one of the few establishments in the area 
where one can enjoy a cup of coffee and listen to classical 
music. I met there last week with Barbara Schubert, one of 
four candidates auditioning for the conductor’s post of the 
Santa Cruz County Symphony. As we sat soaking up the 
afternoon sun and sipping cafe mocha, Barbara talked about 
her experiences as a conductor. 

The high-powered 28-year-old is not an ordinary conductor. 


The obvious difference, of course, is that she has chosen a- 


career in a field which is almost entirely dominated by men. 

But along with this, Barbara brings an unusual approach to 

conducting, and her training has been something less than 
tradaitional. 

“I’m not one of those people who started out at age two 
waving a baton,”’ she laughed. “And of course, women were 
not really encouraged to pursue a career like mine.”’ Barbara 
did not begin to study music seriously until college, unlike 
most conductors, who begin much earlier and receive their 
formal education at conservatories. 

While studying for her.BA in music at Smith College in 
Massachusetts, she began working with choral and early 
music groups, first as a singer, then gradually gravitated 
towards conducting. As her interest in conducting grew, 
Barbara began to develop musical and technical proficiency 
in all areas. 

“I believe in a full integration of scholarship with perfor- 
mance,” she explained. “‘As a conductor, you have to know 
everything—the score, the history of the piece, and all the 
orchestral-parts.”” Also, a conductor must be able to play as 
many instruments as possible, “in order to better understand 
the problems of phrasing and interpretation for different 
parts.” Barbara plays “a little of everything,” including 
piano, bassoon and violin. 

After graduating from Smith summa cum laude in 1975, 
Barbara was awarded a full tuition scholarship to the 
University of Chicago, where she is currently completing a 
doctorate in music history and theory and SORIA the 
University ‘symphony orchestra there. 

Although an experienced conductor, she feels that her 
education is far from over. ‘Conducting is a communication 
art,” she explained. I’ll never be finished learning. She has 
studied with several private teachers, including well-known 
Herbert Bloomstedt, and participated in numerous institutes 
and workshops for professional conductors. “I believe you 
can never know too much about a piece,” she continued. 
“Knowing the historical context of a piece, and details of that 
period’s performance practices can only enhance its interpre- 
tation. ” 

-- During her four-year tenure in Chicago, Barbara Schubert 
has made quite a name for herself, building the University 
orchestra up into one of the most respected and well-known 


ensembles in the area. Having done most of her conducting in - 


a liberal, academic atmosphere, she has been fortunate not to 
encounter much resistance to being a woman conductor. I 


Photography By Karin Victoria 


“Society is not as sensitive 
as it could be to musical 
creation, or any kind of 
creation.” 


asked her whether she thinks she will encounter more 
difficulties of this nature as she moves into the professional 
world of music. 

“Our society hasn’t evolved much,” she replied. “It’s still 
special for women to be in any position of authority. Since the 
conductor is the personification of an authority figure, there is 
perhaps even more resistance.” 

However, she does not feel this is necessarily detrimental 
“Just because a woman conductor is a rare bird, I get 
everyone’s attention right away,” Barbara continued. “I can 
capitalize on that. I’ve had no problems with my orchestra— 
they realize that I’m serious about my work and I mean 
business.” 

Aconductor’s physical appearance can also affect both the 
orchestra’s and the audience’s reactions. Any conductor who 
is tall or has striking looks will also draw attention, and 
Barbara is no exception. Standing nearly six feet tall, she 
commands an impressive stage presence. Her height also 
gives her an added advantage. ‘‘A six foot tall woman 
certainly /Jooks like she can handle authority,” she commented. 

Barbara feels her undergraduate education at a women’s 

college also helped equip her with tools to deal with a sexist 
society. “At a women’s coliege, you are encouraged to 
develop your own talents,” she explained. “There is no role- 
playing or play-acting.” During her years at Smith, Barbara 
was able to “understand and buttress” her commitment to 
music, giving her the strength and confidence essential in a 
profession as fiercely competitive as conducting. 
Actually, Barbara believes that most problems she has had 


have been aggravated not by the fact that she is a woman, but 
by the nature of the profession itself. “Conducting is a bitter 
field,” she said. ‘“That’s one of the unfortunate things about 
it. Most conductors. don’t get along—and the idea of two 
conductors being friends is almost unheard of.” 

Despite these drawbacks, Barbara clearly has a passionate 
committment to conducting and plans to remain firmly 
entrenched in music as long as work is available to her. “If! 
have something to offer the musical world, I hope I have the 
luxury to give it,”’ she stated. “If I’m still starving in 10 Reale 
then maybe I’ll live it up.” 

“‘A young conductor can be very alone,”’ she added, “and 
as far as being a lifestyle, it’s not a traditional career for a 
woman. It would be hard to balance marriage and a family 
with this type of life, but it’s the path I’ve chosen.” 

If selected to fill the post recently by George Barati, 
Barbara would like to see the Santa Cruz Symphony continue 


* to improve and expand. This area, she feels, is ready for 


“Music is good for the soul, 
and the soul is an impor- 
tant part of life.” 


this kind of development, having shown such enthusiastic 
support in the past for other classical music endeavors such 
as the Festival of Living Music. 

“Besides developing the musical potential of the performers,” 
she exlained, “it is important to generate interest in the 
community by imaginative programming.” Although her 
academic work in focused on Romantic music (she is 
currently working on a Ph.D dissertation dealing with 
rhythmic and formal analysis of 19th century Austro- 


German symphonic repertoire), her musical interests are 
widespread. 


Continued on page 25 * 


